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“Vol. VI No. 6 


By THE EDITOR. 


Only the irresponsible really commit crime. The criminal 


of standing throughout all.ages and in all lands, is inevit- 
ably a perfectly decent, conscientious scientist. In fact, it is 
the amateur of crime who has given crime its bad name; 
without him we would have had to find something more 
worthy of abhorrence. Crime, as you know, is nothing— 
doesn’t exist. My crime is surely somebody else’s virtue, 
and remember, it is only the criminals who are ultimately 


canonised. Saints and murderers have this in common—both 


merit death for their pains, so that it is as anti-social to be 
saved as lost, especially since the line between salvation and 
destruction is so fine that they are often not mistaken for but 
are one and the same thing. 

With or without a little talk you can soon convert anything 
into crime. And look at what we have made into virtues! 


The very fact that peace conferences and disarmament con- 


ferences can go on—and on and on and on (to choose a 


vicious virtue or a virtuous vice, at random). without one 
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single resolution toward’ peace, and a good many toward war 
—ptoves the corruption of political bootleggery thaf exists all 
ovér the world, And_ it’s wonderful -feally,. how they. have 
made a virtue out of their Judas kiss of scrapping obsolete 
warships, when for all purposes of the war they anticipate, 
warships of every kind will be obsolete. And they know it, 
and you take your choice as to whether they are humani- 
tarian or thugs. I say bootleggery, because war is not unlike 
prohibition—both are a pride in slavery; white, yellow, red 


4 


and black—and black and blue—lauded by fools with halle- 


lujahs and kept going to the ‘“‘ smashing home of big 
grosses ’’ by all the bootleggers—careful, 
men with supreme contempt for law and order.* 

_ Almost any example of what is known as a public-spirited 
man will show you, under conditions favourable for examina- 
tion, a mind bent on gaining the world and losing his soul. 
Is that criminal? It is clever. He contrives his scheme 
of replenishment and gluttony under the shielding cloak of 


: LORE and ORDER (in Caps.)—his accessory before and 


after the facts, a copious covering that protects him and 
catches. the unwary, innocent insects, to the irreparable 
wreckage. of their harmless | /enough not so very 

‘Yes, clever. And you see, it does depiind on a 
point of view, this mystery of crime. You're 


what it ei hawe to do, all this, with Kino-art. 


use and order Caps, to abstract justice (also 
without Caps.)—some kind of decency and toleration found sometimes 
among'the most high, Law and Order ‘i is another matter, . BUCY 
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© It has thig to do with kino-art. By tracing another analogy, 
kino and crime have this in common: nobody knows what 


constitutes either. ‘That is one reason why everybody i is so 


certain about both. Most talking films are a crime, certainly, 
—yes, certainly, and their makers the kind of amateurs ‘who. 
give crime its’ bad name. Undoubtedly the process’ is. 
analogous. More and more lucidly do they sing, talk and. 
dance. More and more firmly is the world of men and women 
(soi-disant) becoming impressed by the fate that. is being 


thrust upon it. “These people have accepted talking films 
sunnyside-up and tail-over-tip—accepted them. Soon they 


will make a virtue of them. And any attempt to violate said. 


virtue with vision will be a kind of criminal offence under the 


something or other act for the Protection of Hearth and 


Home and Love in the Cottage. Another chance is being 
lost. Indeed, the world is a kind of psalm of lost chances. 
People and things have each in their time their chance to be 
great, and sooner or later miss it. Not wholly, maybe, not 
permanently, perhaps, but is there anybody who can pretend 


that mediocrity is not the ideal of Man—his Golden (as he 


significantly qualifies it) Mean? There exists no man, so 


fine, so lofty and magnanimous but has not hidden up his 
sleeve some harmful, bigoted repudiation. 


Machine Age would be more worthy of worship _if 
machines brought strength to man rather than to his enter- 
prises: The abstraction- of. machines is thrilling—where 
would. the cinema fans be without them ?—but their use is not 


very often thrilling or ennobling. Industrialization—that 


does not mean going from weakness to strength, alas, but 
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maintaining an organized weakness. : Ideals alone will axe 


machines 


The sheer technical achievement of light made into nasil 
that talk and move is a marvellous thing. Too marvellous 
to be lost and debased. Our weapons of war have been. 
marvellous—those beautiful, obsolete ships, those sleek, 
long guns—like telescopes with wonderful prosnise- of wider 
horizons—our airplanes with a kind of godhead. .... Let 
us discover our enemies. | 

The talking film may transcend itself and one day match 
artistically its impeccable and classic achievement in sheer 
science, then no force will have greater power. But the boot- 
legger mind must go first. That is the enemy of the placnine, 
Age man. That only. | 


KENNETH MACPHERSON. 


C ontinued. 


‘Pabene you have decided by now how you ¢ are going to 
categorise the stereoscopic spectacle—near image or near actu- 
ality. Myself I would call it at the best only an illusion, with. 
all the limitations of illusion. At least, they are limitations 
from the stereoscopist’s, the materialist’s, point of view. To. 
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me they are opportunities. They put stereoscopy not short of 
natural vision, but one better than natural vision — that is, 
nearer image. . With reservations I would call it nearer image 
than the ordinary photograph is. Either way the lens acts 
as.a sort of digestive tablet for the feeding mind. 

- Like ordinary photography, stereophotography may bring 
all objects within the field of vision to one focal plane. Like- 


wise the angle of vision may be varied at will. You see already 


we are forsaking the realistic vision, and not with reluctance. 
There are other possibilities of departure from the norm of 
natural vision, and it was with the welfare of these in mind 
that I trespassed on technical fields. The division of stereo- 
scopy into different principles, into classes of the true and the 
false, into variations of ways and means, suggests a corres- 
ponding division of effects. Even systems based on the same 


principle, resembling each other in the process, pny have 
some difference in detail affecting the result. 


Remembering the novelties in still-stereoscopy one antici- 
pates the deliberate falsifying of results. Aptness and dis- 
crimination in the taking of a subject, it was proved, could 


alone bring about a superiority over the product taken by a 
man skilled enough in photography but ignorant of the stereo- 


Scopic resources. Further than that, effects can be added (in 


binocular systems) by a reactive illumination or colouring in 
one of the duplex. pictures. Of course, in practice only a 


limited number of distinctions can be perceptible to the human 


eye, but there should be nuances among them that the artist. 


could select expressively. 


Next there is the extreme exaggeration or of 
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effects. It is possible, for instance, to space the photographic 
eyes as far apart as we choose, increasing the impression: of 
depth in the subject to an extraordinary degree and making 
roundness in distant objects that would in nature appear with — 
only slight relief. . Conversely. the subject can be made to 
appear abnormally flat. ‘There is the old trick of the psetdo- 
scope also, reversing positions so that each eye sees from the 
other’s point of view, producing an appearance of hollowness-: 


in what should be rotund, distance in what should be near- 


ness, an effect that might be utilised for stressing’ weirdness in_ 
a spectacle. Not to be halfhearted about it, imagine the pos- 
sibility of a binocular compass of vision up and down, accentu- 
ating the 1 impression of vertical depth. The application’of the 
Camera Angle in addition to all this promises more effects, 
although these will be distinctive effects, allowing us recourse: 


when necessary to those anguehons ona reduction; 
to plane. | 


if. there are all thiese' possible ‘ibd 
phenomena depth-impression, instead of one absolute 
standard to be called stereoscopy, the multiformity can be 


turned to advantage. To drama’s advantage; although I-'dare 
say that every idea will have to serve its apprenticeship in 


comedy -first. ‘ The distinctions, we-are supposing, can come 
about first in the photography-of pictures, next in the printing 
of pictures, then in the projection of pictures, and beyond that, - 
possibly, in the mode of viewing the pictures. ~ Also, many 
of the scenes can be composed. accommodatingly: to the stereo- 
scopic design. But for convenience presume every phase of 
depth-relief as-being virtually at the command of our 'camera’s 
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eye, ft eady for even a visible alteration during the progress of a 


scene. You see we have the choice of worlds. Only by being 


critical shall we be able to make the most of them. 


_ Begin simply with the purely scenic values. Does a sem-: 


blance of solidity impair the expressiveness of pictorial com- 
position? Do artists of the legitimate canvas prefer the so- 


called limitations of their present medium, or do they, as is. 


commonly supposed, seek wistfully for a means of rendering 
the subject in solid-looking vision? Apart from the considera- 
tion of payment, I haven’t the least idea myself whether an 


artist would prefer to paint his patron’s portrait by the cubic. 


inch instead of the square inch. If there are any authorities to 
quote, somebody else must quote them. For I am not a wor- 
shipper of Art, but a worshipper of all that is artless. What 
is more artless, what sounds more artless, than the truth? _ 


aa’ 


In order to give the subject a greater box-office appeal, put 


it in this light. Would our pictures be less pretty if they view- 
ed i in actual form? Reflect what beautiful pictures are created 


on the stage. when the scene is illuminated behind a curtain of 


gauze, dampening down the third dimension. _ Again, we 
often find ourselves admiring in a photograph a pretty view 
that is, as we learn on referring to the name, simply a view of 
a local street or park we had hitherto thought commonplace.. 
_ The perspective-plane reproduction has made order out of the 
muddle of mixed objects. Hold back your head and squint 
your eyes until the landscape or street in prospect. remains dis- 
tinct but not detailed. Solidity almost disappears, and the 
trees, ‘fields and. houses fall into an ‘unexpected pictorial 
pattern. Then distance, as we all know, makes scenery more 
enchanting. The obscuring haze not’ the only influence; 
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distance allows our eye to bring objects more in conformation 
with a single-plane concept, so that the relation of each other 
becomes orderly and distinguished. Incidentally these tests 


illustrate a useful distinction between perspective-impression 
and space-impression in a vision. 


- T hope I have made it clear that Tam considering only those 
valet peculiar to pictorial composition. Granted there can be ~ 

‘‘ composition ’’ with solid materials, as in, say, an actual 
room. Yet even this knowledge serves to warn us that many 
of our film scenes, such as exteriors, must include a certain 
amount of accidental material; and in such circumstances the. 


effect of modification to plane, which | have indicated, does 
help to harmonise. 


Naturally tastes will differ. Some people may reas that : 
‘‘ cardboard cut-out ’’ appearance, as differing from spatial 


roundness in a stereoscopic picture (a tendency of the colour- 


analysed stereograph, I believe), although to many of us it 
seems ugly. The factor of physical strain may also enter. 
It is arguable that there may be a cause of eye-fatigue both in 
the three-dimensional form of spectacle and in the two-dimen- 
sional representation of spectacle; and between may lie a 
source of restfulness and harmony. Often I have amused 
myself by looking at the movies with one eye closed (instead of 
two !), and although the strict stereoscopist would snort at.the 
results I should think well before sacrificing them in favour of 
the results of a full-blown binocular system. 


Call them all, therefore, ‘‘ styles.’’ The designer will select 
according to the compositional requirements of the subject, 
and according to his own characteristic technique. He may 
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choose to take one Scene as flat as a Japanese print. Then 
have basso-relievo; let us have mezzo-relievu ; let us have ) 
alto-relievo ; let us everything. 


Localise the relief-effects, and we are well on the way to a 
new order of focus. Perhaps a distinction of depth to make a © 
fancy border round a picture. Or a detail might be marked 
through a particularisation in its flatness or solidness. (Here 
there should be more chance of representing a natural focus on 
detail than in those fuzzy effects of concentrative focusing we 

_ resort to at present.) And doubtless the director who intro- 
duces a flat owt instead of a fade out will be appointed a genius 

_ forthwith. Certain effects of camera locomotion, too, should 
gain by a stereoscopic survey. 


The tendency of substantial form to expose a pretence of size 
—a fault, this, for many cinematic purposes—can be turned to” 

_ good account when we wish to stress a design of size-inferred- © 
by-scale, a motif now difficult to induce.* ea 


” 


Apart from pictorial appositeness, the circumstance of the 
incident or the sensibility of the narrator may influence the 
condition of depth. Sensational spectacles may rightly be | 
physical, hence substantial in appearance. Solidity could 


* Only literary critics take the size of a screen scene literally. To 
normal persons a large scene, such as a close-up, is merely an adjust- 
ment in the field of consciousness. One is surprised at times, while 
watching a photoplay, to observe how the heads of incoming patrons near 
the foot of the screen contrast ludicrously in size with the figures on the 
screen. Not until then are the film characters exposed as gigantic im- — 
postors; indeed for a moment even then it is the intruding, real-life — 
figures who seem in the mind to be false, ponause of their apparent little- 
ness. 
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come forward for the physical experiences, to retire sympa- 
thetically when turns are taken by the mind’s eye alone.t © 
From this the extension of a motif, the recurring inference 
of depth—it might be a flatness, it might be a massiveness— 
colouring the dramatic interpretation. ‘ 
Now recall to mind the restfulness of relief we have just sup- 
posed as lying between the two extremes of flatness and bodili- 
ness. Such modulations, controlled throughout a sequence, 
by mounting or by perceptible readjustment, could help to- 
wards making a spatial harmony in the ensemble. The design 
could be dramatic, or purely aesthetic. A new order of motion ; : 
a gamut in the third dimension. | 
Finally, admitting the depth-degree of a scene as a value or 
capacity in the the whole phetoplay 


¢ Returning to box-office TPOHES how should thie stars be repre- 
sented? Wouldn’t Diana Lentino be even more alluring if stereoscopi- 
~ cally seen? Ill say she would! It just shows you how sensual a 
woman’s beauty is. Didn’t I admit (see above) that ‘ solidity could 
come forward for the physical experiences ...’’? But, please, I’m not 
taking any Puritan or Freudian stand. I say simply that human beauty 
is a substantial, physical thing, however chastely enjoyed. The moral of 

it doesn’t matter a hang tome. But I am going to allow for spiritual 
degrees: some stars may have an ethereal form of loveliness, and the 
visionary appearance should not be seen in three dimensions. So I fore. 
see special studio departments in Hollywood solemnly trying to deter- 
_ mine the stereoscopic content, in other words, the IT capacity, of each 
star before the film is taken, 

Incidentally—as if the cameraman had not enough idiosyncrasies 
of beauty to worry about—they may discover that there are stereo- 
scopical devices for reducing the unfortunate bu lkiness of an otherwise 
valuable star. This is progress. | 

Of course, there is no need to add that the frailest of heroines are 
subject to the moment of strong passion, and such a moment will be 
inferred by a sudden development in the third dimension. 
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elaborated by yet another combination. Since all capacities 
of the screenplay—colour, size, motion, duration, and so on— 
should be wholly in sympathy with one another (accentuating, 
harmonising or contrasting), as well as singularly apt, the 


quality of depth in the subject could respond sympathetically 


to a design of colour in the subject, or vice versa; the design 
of motion could impose a limitation on the design of depth, 


or vice versa; and accordingly with all other capacities in the | 


_ photoplay including sound, if you wish), to an extent far 
beyond the possibility of tabulation here. 


TALKING, ALL- SINGING, 
ALL- -NOTHING- 


_I suppose it oud not be denied that one of the essential 
gifts of the daily paper film critic of popular standing is to be 
able to write voluminously about nothing. However asinine 
the subject-matter, there is always plenty to be said about it. 
And we know in any case that the best journalists are very 
often those who can give an air of importance to things which 
really do not matter at all. ny have done it myself. I have 
interviewed film stars and “* executive heads ’’ (it might just 


as well be their feet) as if the whole world depended upon it. 
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Magnification, the virtue. of the screen, is also its vice. It 
glorifies the trivial, trumpets the inane. i. 


And therefore, after nearly two years of talkie experiment, 
in which astounding advances have been made in technique, 
we are confronted with an intellectual progress whose summit 
of achievement is the production of The King of Jazz, con- 


ducted by Paul Whiteman—something meaningless but ver- 


bally provocative. I have no doubt it will be entertaining. I 
have enjoyed many such films. I have read columns of learned 
discourse on the adroitness of directors in producing a sort of 
nourishing wine beneath the froth of movement to which they 
had committed themselves. Consider the dynamic rhythm of 
a hundred legs, the gathering-up of girls into significant 
form. It is stupendous! Never mind what the film is about. 
It is about a Yank who was always doing ‘* small time,’’ until 
he met his cutie, who knew that he was cut out for Broadway, 
and then he did Big Time. Over. here he would pave just 
done time, and that would have ended it. 


In shert, the all-talking, all-singing era, so far as the realm 
of ideas is concerned, has given us absolutely nothing. It is 
almost painful to see the good technique thrown away on 
stagey rubbish whose centre whirls round and round in 
spurious spirals until it becomes a circumference, an outline 
of nothing. When is the cinema of ideas going to pene-. 
trate this country ? Every month one sees stills and articles 
in Close Up that hint of the profound intellectual disturb- 
ance that is agitating the Continent, the passionate desire to 
prove and establish the cinema as'a cultural force. But over 
here can you point to one film, talking or silent, which really 
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Two further photographs from Westfront 1918, recently shown to 
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the use of sound. 
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From Westfront 1918. Those who remember how t 
Be ruthfully th 
post-war life of Vienna was shown in / oyless Street, will find road 
in these photographs that this film will deal as unrelentingly with 
the war. 
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represents: a point of viewj.an aim, an experience, 
reflecting the religion or. paganism of the: time? 


It is impossible. Blackmail is a good story, but it tells us 
nothing, except: that if, pretty’ girls..will’ get;'involved. with 
artists in Chelsea they may get seduced... But this, is exactly 
thestype of film: of which I complain... ‘What was the great 
focal point of: all the. critics over 'this-particular: film? It: was 
admiration and analysis of its technique. . Good heavens, ‘to 
think of the stuff. I have written, or attempted to write, about 
Hitchcock’s technique! I look at the stuff;and I say: This 
is awful)! on earth are you talking about? . Where 
did you: get hold of jit all?’”.And at once, I am, reminded of 
the dreary university lectures I used to attend on the textual 
sublimities: of -Chaucer, the alliterative! fancies of Piers 
Ploughman, and:so on. But the vital spark of Chaucer-and 
Langland I never got. And nobody reads either of them now Cae 
except as an academicexercise.. For. the truth is, these studies _ 
were’ concerned: with the makings of literature, not with the 
_ thing» made, which you can hold: up to the light and judge as 
a living texture. It is as if a clock fos he works 
instead of thetime.-. 

» Now let us take Ss “Te within we to 
‘here it from: the stage. It was not an original piece of le 
work. Itis not really.a piece of film-craft.at all, and everyone 
knows it. » But it conveys an:idea which: occasionally touches 
sublimity,; the quite simple idea, so hard: to convey, that, 
is futile. And by implication it conveys the idea that those a 
who served during the war. lived a‘life:that. is richer, more a 
wonderful, more terrible, and indeed, more real than it is now. a 
During a'war you notice the: hollyhocks if:you see them, They. 
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CLOSE UP 
have the scent of an experience. After the war you see them 


but don't notice them. You: can see them all your like, SO 


Now 1 say that this ‘idea, avite accidental: to the 
main theme, is of tremendous significance to our age, whose 
ideas are chaotic, mean, spiritless and depressing. It em- 
bodies the thought expressed by Walter dela Mare in the line :. 
‘* Look your last on all things lovely,’’ a sense of the precious 


and the fugitive which can make a cup of tea a communion and 


a field of grass a philosophy. But if. you look through the 
schedule of films for the year, silent or talking, you will be 
lucky to find one subject in a hundred which will waken you to 
a sense of what is going on in the world. The world ts living 
and loving precisely as it did before the war, except that it 
wears less and drinks more and is more gorgeously arrayed in 
the stuffs of self-deceit than of olden.time.. A very pleasant 
world of types; of marionettes. who sin punctually to time; 
who thieve, make good, hate each other, embrace each other, 
forgive and curse each other one at the. 


All this I despise and reject, ands SO dos neurly: every bother 
critic in his spare time. And why? Not for the dubious | 
pleasures of intolerance, but simply because, until we do, we 
shall never get a cinema which is a compelling force, which 
is a real influence upon the time, a consolation in the mad 
world in which ‘we find And many are for 
doubt whether one tie rhe: 
war ‘generation have been seriously tackled by British film 
directors. The astonishing upheavals of sex which Mr. Miles 
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Malleson had the courage to face in ‘‘The Fanatics,’’ the pass- 
ing of the balance of power in the family from the parents to 
the children, the profound dislocations caused by the surplus 
of women, the economic wounds of unemployment, the 
: changed philosophy of the woman in business, all these have 
left the intelligence of Elstree and Shepherd’s Bush blandly 
contemplating the merits of star value and sex appeal. It is 
a very different thing abroad, Une Femme Qu Tombe, 
Ozep’s stimulating but not brilliant picture which I saw in 
Paris a little while ago, Bed and Sofa, the earlier films of 
Pabst (for I think Pandora’s Box shows a decline) not to men- 
tion the tremendous themes of the Russians, definitely con- 
front the social order (or disorder) and align it with current 
intellectual ideas. Or better still, they bring imagination to 
a plain statement of fact, and leave us to our thoughts. —__. 
~ This is the job of the cinéastes as it is for the workers in 
other art: forms. Have we not all talked, sung, and danced 
enough? Is it not the most glaring of facts that our. tech- 


nique is far ahead of our ideas and only waiting to be charged 


with thought to re-emerge a hundred-fold more powerfully ? 


_. We have yet to find an Ibsen, a Brieux, even a Brighouse or a 


Somerset Maugham, of the screen. They are waiting for the 
screen to attain intellectual self-respect. The film world in 


which’ we live seethes with the brains of clever men and. 
women who hover on the borders of the screen without ever 


casting their shadow upon it. Of course, they are too brisk, 
serious, cultivated. They desire speech. It would never do 
to open the door to them and risk a positive renaissance of 
film drama. And so that is where we are—stranded in endless 
spools of third-rate, spineless, uninspired, rootless, brainless 
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celluloid which can only ‘‘ get-over”’: by, intensive boosting 
and a violent stressing of the wrong: valyes. ‘We have been 
at it for over thirty years—a mere moment in the life of an art 
form, but not:so trifling in one which moves fifty times'as fast 
as any other. And I suppose the real fact of the matter is that 
nobody cares about anything enough to introduce it into the 
cinema as a sort of mission, as something desperately impor- 
tant which must: be: prosecuted and advanced and proclaimed 
with eloquence. It is this frightful, sagging habit of in+— 
difference, of death at the centre of things, of utter sophistica- 
tion and pose. It is the disintegrating softness and niceness 
of the Englishman that. D. H. Lawrence has written about. 
Weare prouder of the cinema for what it can do than for what 


it does, because we don’t particularly want it to do anything. 
And that, in my belief, isthe fatalerror, All talking, all sing- 


ing, all dancing: ‘Yes: Et praeterea nihil. Let films describe 
a devitalised existence in terms sufficiently avant garde and we - 
aresatisfied.' Well, that:is the death of:'the cinema, when.all 
st -can indulge in is‘a‘criticism of itself rather than its subject. 
It has been talking incessantly all this time, but who will give 
it speech And with speech the passion of ‘conviction [tis 


this'we are waiting for and must-have, and until: we get:itiwe 


shall be endlessly discussing a. technique: which means 


nothing:; lacking the living substance within, a mass of terms 


to describe a corpse. Criticism at present is ag 1 to write 


ay film were in the’ Museum.» 
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LON DON: ‘LOOKE BACKE 


escaped them. . . .. To Looke Backe,,at.our.sinnes, begets 
a Repentance. . So that if wee looke not Backe, ther’s no 
going forward i in. that journey to Jerusalem.”’ And whether 
that city.is only a place of mike and money or Teally the 
promised land .of cinema well whose fault is it, 
ours or the cinema’s? | 

Here they: are, all the time looking. 
only, to justify. their. ill-advised excursions into the: future. 


Producers... ‘be An, the.old days, when. the cinema was looked 


down.on.. ’ they say,. and instance the greater appeal, the 
many millions whom. one opus reaches, the thick and. padded 


seats that are, yours for, two hours.and three and six, the 


washed air, the heated. air, the:cooled air... The-hot air that 
they talk !. What.has, it to do with cinema,; what has the 
cinema done to. justify, not itself, but us ?,..It, justifies itself 
all right, because, it, began. with: nickleodeons and has pro- 
gressed to gilded Capitols; cit. began. as. Hagar, and. is hailed as 
Helen.. But where are we,.where do we stand, how much that 
we see in. cinema is, still the other side :of cinema ; how much 
are we honestly given, directly and not, by suggestion; how 
inside are, we, and how, outside? It was John. that. ered 1 in 
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the wilderness. It was Christ that went to confute the doctors" 
_and elders at their own game. Quote Dekker again, writing 
in 1630, and say instead of ‘‘ feaver,’’ films : 


Our Doctors gave that young Sicknesse then (as_ they doe 
this, now Reigning) a fine gentleman like name, the spotted 
_ feaver, as if it had beene Ermynd, the spotted fever, as if it had 
beene a Beautifull faire skind Sickenesse, and those Spotes, the 
freckels in the face of it.. But how did 
set upon and teare in Pieces. 


Don’t our doctors now so ‘kindly call the silent film, satis 
with dialogue the ‘* new entertainment,” as if it were Ermynd, 
and the spots, the many many many spots of foolishness 
which mark the whole use of it, as if they were only a few 
freckels on its really pure visage? We can’t see the face of 
cinema any more, not because the silent film is “‘ dead,’’ but 
because the talking one has refused to learn to live. I really 
do think a year and a half is time enough for almost anything 
to happen, even for people to learn their job, and we have had 
talkies that time, in England alone. And I like talkies. I 
- want them to be something. To arrive at something. God 
knows where they are arriving now, just going on being a 
mixture of stage and film. Talkies can’t be film as we used 
to know it. They have got to be something in which what 
happened to action, in the matter of timing and choosing and 
heightening—formalizing, if you like—is done with the dia- 
logue; after which it must be realised that talkies are both 
dialogue and action. So formalized action and stylized dia- 
logue must be shifted up, combined, and formalized ‘anew. 
And it doesn’t happen. It doesn’t happen. No one does 
anything about it. It was pleasant at first when the real screen 
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stars who spoke, talked really casually, naturally. It was a 
relief from stage stuff. . But when. it came to a movie like 
Halfway to Heaven, you found that the dialogue and the 
speaking was so casual that it might have been some- 
thing else. just as well; other words, - other. lines, 
could. equally. well have been’ spoken; the ones we 
heard were ‘‘ not inevitable.’’- And there was. the 
strange thing of the images being heightened and vital, and 
the noises made by those images being just everyday. So 
look back, London, and. see just what has been worth having 
in the last month or two. Turksib. Yes, and The General 
Line: Both already known and analysed. Eisenstein’s film 
was shown at the Film Society, after having been privately 


shown at the Soviet Embassy. These private shows of 


Russian films in Grosvenor Square are interesting; it is a 
good use of extra-territorial rights, it isa good thing to find an 
embassy doing. The London Workers’ Film. Society have 
an enormous success with their Russian films. This new 
society, with cheap fees, has done more than any other body 
or person to let good stuff be shown in London. They put.on 
Turksib. with Laureland Hardy, they run their own news 
gazette. . They get the Russian pictures we have in vain 
expected the Film Society to get... True, the Film Society 
have done better by us this last season, but we have Potemkin 
in 1929, when the Workers’ give us Turksib itself a few 
months later. No one can afford to neglect this new body, 
and no one, fortunately, need say they cannot afford it. Then, 
in a lull, we have two German films, Land Ohne Frauen, and 
Pandora’ s Box ; the latter ruinously cut, the formet ridiculous, 
I feel; whether cut or not. Four hundred and thirteen women 
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shipped to Australia as wives . . . and Veidt being urilucky. 
. . . and the wives crooning on the studio-ship which rolled 
perilously without upsetting their balance. . . and Veidt 
going mad through lack of a wife. Really, really! Let’s be 
our'age. Then a film called The Batile of Paris directed by 
Robert Florey. Look backe, London, and remember that 
Florey was once an advanced director. This is his film. A 
street singer picked up by an artist who forgets her during the 
war till she appears in a tiara at a café and sings Tipperary, 
and gets seized by apaches, from whom she is rescued by the 
artist as the armistice is signed. ‘Don’t say I didn’t warn you. 
This is Mr. Florey. The point about looking back is that it 
helps to show which is NOT the path to Jerusalem, but if we 
once looked, in any position whatever, at M. Florey, who can 
guarantee us against future slips?” Nevertheless, there was 
one interesting point in The Battle of Paris, put in for comic 
relief, but actually deadly serious. A negro soldier in a café 
in Paris, sees some other negroes. Goes up tothem. Hullo, 
brother. They answer in French. The American negro 
shrugs his shoulders and goes off. No nearer anything, why 
do they talk a different language when they are black. Isn’t 
it enough to be black without finding some of you putting up 
other barriers. Fy So runny, finding this i in such tripe. 


Then. a. French. talkie; The. Queen’ s N ecklace, in 
French with. explanations. Douglas Fairbanks suggests a 
libretto, as in operas ; this has not occurred to anybody. There 
is then an actress with possibility in Monay Goya, who was 
in The Flame of Love. ,. No-good:when she speaks or ‘‘ acts,’? 
but marvellous moving, and that could be made her acting. 
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Then, the big’screen. At the Regal, at the Alhambra, at the 
Stoll, where it expands and is altogether more satisfactory. 
Though I was severely shaken by Mr. Elliot’s article, I stand 
for the big screen. It is only another way of bringing you 
into the picture, as the Russians do from behind the screen 
by their cutting. Eisenstein advanced as a reason why the 


front rows get SO excited & at movies s the “si that the screen fills 
all their vision. if 


The big screen at Stoll’s I saw used on Dangerous Poenes: 
I went to this because I had a theory, watching Halfway to 
Heaven at the Plaza, that the trapeze shots would be much 
more effective done on (not a big but) an expanding screen. 


This they use at the Stoll. I found also that Dangerous Curves 


is such a good picture. ‘Circus-muck again, but treated in the 


take-it-or-leave-it manner.. What you took was unusually 


subtle psychology ; what: you had if you left that, was, the 


circus bunk beautifully photographed, Paramount lighting, 


marvellous sound recording, Richard Arlen. and Clara Bow 


andthe charm of the American language. I went on to 


Dark Red Roses after this, to see Lopokova dance, and I 
found I was listening to a foreign language. [Fresh from 
‘bums and guys’ and that’s O.K. with me’’-and 
‘ it suits me,”’ I found all this stage English very unusual. 
They called each other ‘‘ chaps ”’ and said ‘‘ it isn’t done *’ 
and they said Splen-did”’ and Goo’ naight,’’ and each 
time you had to sit up; catch the word, translate it and say to 


yourself, ‘* oh, yes, that means so and so, and should be said 


like this:’’? Lopokova danced. The camera took it. Ican't 
think why a dance wasn’t made out of it. ‘Panning in order to 
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follow isn’t putting dance on the screen. _How many times 


must I say you have to dissect everything before you can build 


it up ? Camera should get a foot, an arm, head, the neck from 
the back, two feet, twirl of the body, leg, arm . . .. you know, 
it should build up. _ Look at the book Film Photos Wie Noch 


_ Nie, page 183. There, in that arrangement of stills, is some- 


thing much nearer dance than any film. I can’t understand 
why Lopokova didn’t insist on something being done to en- 
sure her dance being given a screen equivalent, instead of a 
photographic reproduction. She is surely big enough. ~ It 
needs an entirely new kind of choreography. Why didn’t she 


Many stars make first. Gish, Keaton; a 
sad affair Free and Easy. It began so delightfully, and 
became so dreadful. Why must Keaton be made to show he 
can what everyone else does, when. he can really 
do what none of them can ever hope to?’ Perhaps, 
having ‘proved he can. sing and. dance and . weep 


like everyone, they will Jet him do a Keaton talkie 


in his next talkie. Then we shall see something. - One night 
I went down the Thames on a police boat on which: the: B.B.C. 
were rehearsing a broadcast of The Pool of London by Night. 
I sat on the roof of the cabin in which were engineers and a 


bullion of wireless apparatus, while, in the bows, J. C. Squire — 


and a Sergeant of the river police confided to the microphone 
what was passing. A police patrol went with us, occasionally 
hailing ships. It was extremely Keaton. Isaw Buster rang- 


ing eight bells. on the roof of the cabin, and forgetting to 


count one, and counting the seventh twice over. 1 saw him 
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5 


blowing: his nose ona blue-peter, and occasionally blowing a 
siren to persuade himself he was not alone on the river, 
answering it again with an ‘‘ Ahoy ”’ or ‘“‘ Ahem” . . . why 

does no one film the Thames from Tower Bridge to Lime- 
house? The sound part of the trip was very interesting. I 
listened in the next night. Sound cannot help but be interest- 
ing. Buy the Columbia album of stage effects, price two 
pounds ten. It has all kinds of noises for projection ; an 
_ orchestra striking up, followed by applause ; crowds in all 
kinds of tempers, bells, sirens and tug-noises. A disc of a 
fair-ground is not good; far better effect is got by playing a 
Zonophione barrel-organ record on one machine with an 
Odéon of the Fratellini clowns on the other. And “ clashing 
swords, with crowd murmurs ”’ is not so good; it is rather 
like the bar noises in Anna Christie. The others are excellent 
and worth study. So is the opening sequence of Dangerous 
Curves anda lot of Anna Christie. The sound in slow motion 
of a polar bear roaring in Bathtime at the Zoo had points. 


This is one of The Secrets. “a N ature which are > at last wang 


nised now they have sound. 


Garbo herself i in Anna fe shows a sound means 
when a woman knows what talking means.. I have never heard 
anyone come into a film and just let her voice go on.as Garbo 
does, letting it take inflection from her mind, letting it light 
her face, letting it all mean something. She has a fine, husky, 
unforced, vibrant voice. But even that is not so. exciting as 
the fact that talking makes her face more expressive. than 


before. And you know that that i is what we ‘usually: lose ; they 


talk, and their faces are masks. Garbo’ s eyes in her. first 
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scene in Anna Christie are extraordinary. .One can’t say any- 
thing about them; they are quite beyond me. One can only 
say ‘‘ Garbo’s eyes ”’ and hope that that crypticness will send 


people to see them. Are they looking right through, are they 


determined not to. look at anything? Are they weighing 
things up,are they through with weighing things up. Go and 
see Garbo’s eyes in her first talkie. Anna Christie of course is 
It is major minor-drama. It is dated and doesn’t 
get right down to it, and we have seen it all before and we 
want something new. And then Garbo walks on and gives 
it to us. She walks on in the part of Anna Christie, who is 
Claustrophobia. 
Refusal to be bound down... Something Cerebral and fine, 
which there is no need to talk about; one just goes to see it, 
slinks in and keeps it to one’s self.. But I will say that to me 
this talking) Garbo wipes out all that wardrobe-mistresses 
romp with lace and orchids of the Gilbert films in one bored 
flick of a wrist. It develops right. back from: Joyless Street. 
A plain intent, burning Garbo. A creative fotce, not a per- 
sonality. It looks back, in order to. go forward.to Jerusalem. 
When you see this, such a vibrant voice-form. of thought, you 


think what i is waiting for : anyone who can use sound i in a new, 


real way. You think, here is something to go on with, and 
then, looking back, you wonder if anyone will. ‘Eisenstein 


is going to Hollywood. Douglas Fairbanks comes to London. 
I find him thinking sound over and refusing to do another 
‘film until he thinks he knows enough to make a film that is 
a new kind of film, a talking film. I find Cochran burlesquing 
talkies as only | it occurs to Cochran to do, . ‘but it is such a 
shoddy, poor revue, why bring that up? I don’t know what 
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else I find, looking back... Maybe The King of Jazz will show 
me! Colour; wide-screen, stereoscopy, television . ... they 
are all there in the future. We ought to be looking at them. 
Radio, drama and painting all hanging up like vultures above 


us. _They’ll all come in. But into what? That depends so 


much on what we have right now, what we don’t have, the 
new entertainment, the talkies no one knows how to make into 
a new entertainment, as the old people made the flickers into 
films. The use we make of colour, stereoscopy, television de- 
pends on the use we have made of talkies. Is that very dull 
and pompous? Dekker again. - ‘‘ Looke not through per- 
spective-glasses, to make objects afarre off, appeare as if they 
were neere you, but looke with full eyes at those presentations 
which are directly now before you.’’ And make pomething 
of them if you can. 1630. 

bruogmes BR HERRING, 1930. 


PHASES. OF CIN EMA ‘UNITY 


he entire matter of the belongs to the 
concern of Cinéma: Unity. Unity differentiates’ between 
a hybrid and a compound. Chaplin, for instance, finds 
speech—and I add all synchronized sound to his 
unity. His is the simple medium resisting compounding. In 
barest terminology, his medium is clowning, which ‘refuses 
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speech. To joir. speech to his form would create a hybrid. 
But Carl Dreyer sees speech as essential to his method.* In 
short, it is not a matter of liking or disliking the talking film 
that will determine its survival. It is a matter of finding 
artists who will achieve their full expression through it. What 
is inevitable is—intrinsically and ultimately—good. What 
is the intrinsic talkie? By utilising it we will attain to the 
ultimate talkie. The aesthetic jargon of the last ten years of | 
cinema limits nothing but itself. Mr. Betts calls the talkie 
not a film, but a *' speech plus film.’’ All right, it is a speech 
plus film. That is nothing more than saying the silent film 
is one kind of cinema (let us call it ‘* film ’’) and the talking 
film another kind (call it, if you will, ‘* speech plus film.’’) 
If Mr. Betts intends to imply by that that speech is supple- 
mentary, I can only say he ts thinking of the ideal silent film 
troubled by an intrusion. He cannot vision a compound 
unit of visual and spoken utterance. _ 

For the entire key is ‘‘ utterance.’’ I am extending my 
heresy and at the same time contradicting Mr. Kiesler who 


* Leon Poirier has called, in Photo-Ciné, the sonorous film a bluff. He 
finds sound sufficing for the informative documents, for ‘* a spectacle not 
meant to move.”’ the audience.» He finds it, however, practically, impos- 
sible for the expression of “ the multiple ‘and delicate nuances of the 
sentiments, the emotions, the i impressions .... Lhe amelioration of the 
quality of sound will not change the situation, _ It is the conception itself 
of the sonorous films that must be'modified.’’ As to the talking film, 
well, has the colored photo dethroned painting ?) Movement is the prin- 
cipal essential of ‘the cinema. The sonorous film will enrich the music, | 
its veritable progress will be the improvement of the film’s musical atmo- _ 
sphere. Poirier is talking here only of the simple film, ‘‘ the film’s musi- 
cal atmosphere ’’ indicates his attitude there certainly» 
more. serious. error in this— conception than in the sonor- 
ous film conceived as a unit. That is the sole justifiable con- 
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said that speech cannot be stylized. I oppose also the 
Russian directors who accept the sonorous film but not:the 


film of speéch. Speech can be stylized; harmonized and uni- 


fied into an entity with the visual image—and if it can, that 


Settles the question. Personal preference is only personal | 


preference, and to speak liké a Frenchman that the cinema’s 
aim is to ‘‘ reveal the world of things ’’ or that ‘‘ the film 


is the art of the dream’ is to speak only of the film that 


reveals the world of things or the film whose art is the dream. 
Everything in life belongs to the cinema, if the cinema can 
convert it into a functioning unity. To think otherwise is 
to restrict the cinema to a few simple forms and to confine 
it against its will. But the will of the cinema is stronger 
than the will of the opponents to the compound forms, as it 


is stronger than the will of the commercialists who would 


for ever banish the simple forms. 
Utterance. Stylization. Speech in cinema differs 


shot: speéch in the theatre. The initial fact that we are deal-_ 


ing with indirect ‘adomenaarnasd rather than direct determines 


— — 


ception. OF ‘the “sonorous can say to Poirier 
that if to him the sound-film is ‘‘ a bluff,’’ it means simply that he has. 


not the mind for it, and let him staunchly stand by the silent. film. 
That poor neglected will need its friends, and I am one of them and shall 
salute any director courageous enough not to be lured or browbeaten 
_ away from it. There are altogether too many directors tampering with 


sound who have no sense of it. But there aré as many tampering with | 


sight who have no sense of it. _Yes, movement is the prime essential of 
the cinema, but it is not all of it. And, moreover, just what is move- 


ment? What will M. Poirier say to the thought expressed in a letter to 


me by Francis Bruguiere of a form of visual-oral cinema where the visual 
images accompany the sound? ‘The music editor of the London Times 


has expressed a similar thought, although he Ras this 


Accompaniment to the printed program notes, 
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the difference. -The is a medium: of projected images. 
It remains that even in the talking. picture. We meet. the 
image in ‘closer intimacy than we-do the image on the: stage. 
It is, moreover, more concentrated, more condensed, always 
Starker—if its nature is respected, The speaking film 
enhances this condensation and this intimacy. For. the 
bolder, the more concentrated the image, the more. exact 
is the synchronisation. That is one reason why 
method is ideal for the talking film. 

If one: has closely watched the Jipamovaments . in eanne 
_d’ Arc, one will: have observed that they are emphatic through 
concentration. It is not only a condensation of time—which 
is also one difference between theatre and cinema (yet not. an 
absolute difference)—it is a concentration of movements. That 
is, the lips seem to hold an utterance longer than. usual, 
because into that utterance is concentrated more than the 
word seemingly uttered. This concentration coincides with 
the total visual intensity, and relates to. the time-intervals 
between the images and the duration of. each. image. | It. is 
a part of the rhythmic-unit and the time-unit.. The captions 
in Joan (I speak now of the integral version originally 
-Dreyer’s) are never longer than the duration of an, image, 
Timed to the total time-unit and intervalled to accord with the 
rhythmic-unit, they are justified. Here is another clue to 
the speaking film. I have spoken previously of the time-— 
interval which affords’ countetpoint. The time-interval 
affords also harmony i in that it permits of repetition of visual 
image timed to verbal image (speech or caption) and verbal 
image timed to visual image, Dreyer, does this.” He gives 
the visual image, succeeded. by a caption, carrying: only a 
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part of the words. spoken, followed by a visual.image, suc- 
ceeded by the remainder of the words spoken. This very 
simple dévice contains everything the cinema pretends to 
drama, suspense, visual emphasis, rhythm. . 


‘I have spoken in the previous paragraph only of the words 


not. uttered simultaneously with the visual projection. The 
talking film is also one of simultaneous. speech-and-sight. 
In fact, it is chiefly that. Non-simultaneous compounding 
refers more: to those instances where sound does not. issue 
from the visual image upon the screen. For, it. must be 
remembered, it is not only the utterance of the visual image 
that will enter into the compound, but the off-screen utter- 
ance too. These off-screen utterances will be parts of the 
subject-matter and hence parts of the structure, They must 
not be effects. Effects. contradict unity. The expedient 
sonorous film and film of sound-accentuations are counter- 
unit conceptions. The same objection applies to them as 
to the uses of the ‘‘ close-up.’’ Compare here Dreyer’s “ gros 
plan ”’ with the Griffith close-up in One Mysterious Night 

or in the Gance film, The Wheel. These are effect concen- 
trations, whereas Dreyer thinks the entire film as a gros 
plan unit, and no gros plan is inserted for its own pictorial 


quality or dramatic effect. moneys has made a eee: of 


the gros plan. 

» Speech as utterance is. ile: lies jn 
a variety of sources: explosive speech, uniform. pitch, mono- 
tone, etc. Radio and phonographic articulation | offer 
instructive analogies. In the Nouvelle Revue Francais. of 


March .28, Paul Deharme has outlined.a ‘‘ proposition for 


a radiophonic art,’’ the study of which will prove valuable 
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to all practicians of the speech-sound-sight film. . Principles 
which can be utilized with profit in the cinema include : vocal 
masks (conventionalized voices); repetition of certain por- 
tions of phrases to reinforce the image and, I add, for 
rhythm; the noises of the action will not possess the 
character of reality; chronometry of the representation... 
These will not apply to all kinds of the compound visual- 
oral film, for the character of Deharme’s stipulations is 
dependent on the acceptation of the unreal as the intrinsic 
fadio-form. But the conception of the conventionalized 
voice can afford, in its conversion into the integer of the 
particular film, the principle for a cinematic oration. The 
troughs and crests of an inflected phrase will be re-rendered 
by a mean concentrating the pitches to an approximated 
monotone, or reduction in the number of diverse tones. — . 
Nothing is more important in the oral film than silence. 
The pause becomes valuable as: accumulation of the oral 
image, as accentuation of the visual image. I dare to say 
that silence will find its completest power in the non-silent 
film. Again not the extraneous pause but the pause in the 
total pattern is the determinant of the uses of silence in the 
non-silent film. I have anticipated this declaration in an 
article written at the time of the latest advent of the sonorous 
film, but only just published in The Musical. Quarterly for 
April, wherein I treat of the phenomenon of ‘silence in the 
musical accompaniment. In the few ‘instances where the 
pause has -been allowed in the musical accompaniment, it 
has been for the purpose, not of a fey cee construction, but 
of a’ ‘momentary dramatic effect. Here in the non-unified 
accompaniment the effect’ is: permissible to allow.the visual 
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image fullest physical transmission. But in the integrated 
compound-film, the moment counts. only as the portion of 
an inclusive entity. _ 

'.]. must insert one exception here, and that is the film of 
bead comedy. The effect becomes rhetoric in a comic film, 
and rhetoric is the very nature of cinema comedy. The 


devices or effects in Clair’s Two Timid Souls are justified by | 


the nature of the film, and therefore satisfy its unity. That 
is why I prefer that film to The Italian Straw Hat in which 
_ effects or rhetoric is not employed. Facile fluidity is not a 
virtue in a farce-comedy, ss virtuous it is in a film like 
Vanina. 


Hardly had I the possibility of in 


es compound cinema, when announcement was made of the 


Fairbanks-Pickford plan to film The Taming of the Shrew. 
Within the same period Glassgold quoted Griffith on the dia- 
logue as hope of the movie. Euripides in the talkie, said 


Griffith, enthralled. And Glassgold scoffed. Dialogue 


indeed! His words of sarcasm. are summed up in these 


words [I ante from an article of mine: ‘‘ Attach a phono- 


graph to Mona Lisa?’’ I, however, was referring to the 
cinema’s first form of non-oral images. The compound 
cinema is not phonograph to a flat film, it is a unity of inde- 
pendent structure. I do not know the nature of the Fairbanks- 
Pickford. tentative, nor Griffith’s conception. | I suspect an 
error in the latter because of the use of the word ‘‘ dialogue.”’ 

Not a dialogue-film but a blank verse, recitative film, in which 


the verbal, essence. is. extracted and. refined. to meet with the 
image projected. Onlya great poet can ‘re-render the 


cinema the great poets of the drama. But may we not hope ? 
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paniment of music and perfumes. 


Orchestration of Perfumes.’ 
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Blank verse evolved a Shakespeare although it was born with 


a Gorboduc. Did Petrarch create the sonnet or did the sonnet 
create Petrarch? Later I hope to indicate (perhaps feebly) 
how a great poet may re-render a great poetic drama—or at 
least indicate a method. Again, it is a matter of the conver- 
sion of distinct, but related, unities. Yes, related, for the 
cinema is not so remote from the theatre as dogmatists insist. 
The cinema has a source in the theatre, the theatre has a source 
in the cinema. No category is isolated. 

Where does compounding cease? Where a unity | is not 
creatable of the diversities. The ‘‘ smellie,” for instance. 
I have only frivolously referred to it before. Shortly after 
my reference to it, a writer in a French journal treated ‘* the 
olfactory cinema ”’ facetiously. But be assured, it will not'end 
with offhand references. ihe: olfactory theatre’ has at 
least once been attempted. In the Theatre d’Art in the Rim- 
baud-Mallarmé epoch, a prodtction was mounted of J. 
Napoleon Roinard’s ‘* The Song of Songs’ with an accom- 
‘This was the outgrowth of 
Rimbaud’s sonnet of the: vowels, of René Ghil’s theory of in- 
strumentation and of Chardin: Hardancourt’s “‘ Book of 'the 
It was an attempt to establish 
‘“a concordance between the tone of the ‘music, the poem, 
and the decor, and the’ quality ‘of the perfumes.’’+ I shall 
here but touch upon the’ physical ‘difficulty in’ controlling 
the volume and diffusion and duration of the odors, ahd just 
hint at the physical discomfort of the’ atidience, enveloped 
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upon >the. question where does. compounding cease?’’ 
and its answer, ‘‘ where unity is not’ creatable of the 
diversities.’’ Stylization is possible only with defined 
and circumscribed ‘forms. What cannot stylized 
has no form. Odors are diffusive, not contained within 
limited areas. They cannot be set in counterpoint | to 
the experiences of the sense of sight, as can be the experiences 


of the sense of sound. From past experience we are assured 


that odors will be seized upon to intensify visual sensations 


in the cinema, but this is again an enterprise of extraneous 


effects. The problem is: can odors enter the structural unit 
of the film? They cannot. Sounds can. In the terms of 


the task, it is the problem of ‘‘ montage,’’ as expressed by 


the Russian directors. . Odors cannot be mounted because 


they cannot be kept within an area ‘wath 


apne the screen. 


I leap at once sto a phase of cinema unity which 
the entire philosophic nature of art as experience. I have 
stressed. it in the May Close Up, 1929, in my words upon The 
Crowd. _It is the matter of the theme, the subject-theme, in 
its relation. ‘to the treatment. The full theme may be éx- 
pressed in various ways. It may_ be borne by the verbal 
legends, the sub-titles. | There is the instance of Martin 
Berger’ s film, Rasputin. It is a grand, strong, voluptous 
work. But its entity is disturbed by one thing. The visual 
film ‘stresses’ the sensual conduct, the love-life of ‘Rasputin. 
The verbal legends ‘refer constantly to the spiritual de- 
bauchery of. Russia..by Rasputin. The.level of, the theme 
borne by these legends is other than the level of the experience 
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borne by the visual progression. There is a space between 
these two that is not bridged; and one is disappointed by a 
film that would otherwise be, in its own category and on its 
own level, a masterpiece. The theme'may be borne by the 


nature of the personal relationships. There is the instance of 


Pudovkin’s Storm over Asia. The personal relationships 
are indicative of a larger social relationship. The construction 
of the film, masterful as it is, is upon a level lower than the 
level of the experience which this social relationship, the ulti- 


mate theme, demands. Therefore the masterful construction, 


the construction in reality of the American physical film, does 
not satisfy the unity of the film, viewed from the principle 
vantage-point of theme, and the critical participating specta- 
tor feels himself cheated. I shall not here dwell upon the 


extremely low levels of social irony to which this same film 


often falls, although this indicates the same disregard for the 
theme as does the construction. _We may contrast to this film 


Ejisenstein’s Potemkin. It is true that Eistenstein made no at- 


tempt to relate this episode to the entire revolutionary period 
of 1905. But that was his right, even though it probably 
kept his film from being more than a powerful film of surface- 
masses.t The film stays within the boundaries of the theme, 
and for once one experiences the pleasure of a decisive unity. 
Upon a higher level of experience (because of the wider refer- 


. ¢ If I may seem presumptuous in my allowing Potemkin only - the 
quality of.surface masses, I may say that I expressed the same judgment 
in 1927 in the National Board of Review Magazine. Shortly after, Eisen- 
stein said in The Nation (New York) that his film was a poster-film. This | 
is exactly a synonym for my phrase, a synonym even less descriptive, __ 
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ence of the theme), Lsieciel achieved ‘such a. decisive unity in 


. The. consideration of unity necessitates at Jenst a ginnce 2 at 
the phenomenon of dissociation. Dissociation, as evinced. to- 
day, received its first statement of creed with Remy de Gour- 
mont,’ He was the prophet of dissociation.. Its contemporary 
expression is mostly French in inspiration : dadaism and sur- 
realism. I say this even though the propogandist of dadaism 
was not a Frenchman, Tristan Tzara. The cinema experi- 
enced the first deliberately dissociative film in Clair’s 
Entr’acte, whose scenario was the work of Picabia, a dadaist. 
There have been many dissociative films since, mostly French 
and mostly the work of young men who have not taken the 
time to think through their intentions. For even a dissociative 
film must have an intention, if it is only to convey automatic 
ideas. Entr’acte has been called satire; that was its intention. 


But the nature of satire is entirely that of precise. reference. 


And if anything demands a unit-direction it is satire. Dis- 
sociated i images do not converge towards one reference. _ The 


implication in the characterization of. Entr’acte as satire iS: 


images are in’ themselves satirical. T his is questionable. 
Precise reference implies a relationship which at once declares 


i" The documentary film—The Black Journey, The Trail of ’98—offers a 
brief opportunity to say something about levels of experience. It will be 
seen that that documentary most often succeeds where no narrative is 
attempted, for the narrative generally falls below the level of the experi- 
ence of the document. Therefore, Poirier’s Black Journey is a film of in- 
tegrity, as is also the second part of his Exotic Loves ; the first part of the 
latter fails in integrity because its narrative is of the level of simplism 
rather than simplicity. The Trail of °98 is a very bad film entirely be- 
cause of the intrusion of the narrative, which is of the level of the worst 

melodrama, whereas the document itself is man. 
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no image absolute and hence not in itself satirical. It is _ 
reference that creates finally the satire. HHT 
- But I oppose the entire principle of dissociation: ‘One may 
even accept the theory of a multiverse, a cosmic pluralism, and 
oppose aesthetic dissociation. Remy de Gourmont scorned the 
endeavours of merto relate the separate categories, as he saw 
them, but each of his essays was a unity. The task of the 
artist is to establish, or attempt to establish, the relationship 
between the dissociations. Baudelaire constantly transferred 
the categories and achieved a He resassovinted 
One may forgive dissociation in the elder arts. Time may it- 


self produce reduction, which is mistaken for purity, and dis- 


integration. But if the dissociationists are faithful to their 
creed, they will admit that the cinema has its own character 


and upon it should not be imposed all the experience of aged 


arts. Isolations that do not re-establish their relationships 
thwart the cinema, which has been hindered entirely too long 
by accidents and non-accords. ‘The: cinema 
a long experience of unity. 
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HOW ‘TURNED. 


QUAND LES EPIS URBENT 


documentary film some of our readers may have seen, and 
has just finished Quand les Epis se Courbent (When the ears 
of corn bend over) which will shortly be presented in Paris. | 

Among the numerous difficulties to beset a film director 
with each of his new films, must be placed the request of a 
fellow worker who asks you for a few lines to explain. how 
and why you, made your work. I suppose readers far prefer 
to know by what magic Joan Crawford achieved her seduc- 
tive smile or what is the mineral water that Anita Page pre- 
fers. And so one pulls one’s self together, appears delighted, 
thanks the editor effusively and takes a sheet of blank paper 
in one hand, an elegant style in the other and courage with 
both.. The usual way. to begin is with some banal cinemato- 
graphic remarks in which one tries to prove that the costume 
film is dead, that the star counts for nothing in the success 
of a film whereas the director is everything, until the snobs 
shall, have decided to the contrary. _-Therefore it has been 


decreed that the invented documentaire is the order. of the 
day. | 
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So having warned the reader that there will be no question 


‘of Anita or of Joan, I will approach my subject. 


A Dutchman in Paris, M. Van Canstein, who had already 


ordered several French films, resolved to make a very simple 


scenario of a xine. little exploited to date, if possible idyllic, 
and began a film ‘‘ in praise of the country.”” _ 

For the photography he decided, and you will know soon 
whether he was right or wrong, to ask my help. Alas, we 
had hardly begun when the film nearly got no further, for the 
car in which we were seated maliciously upset itself at. the 
Dutch frontier, and we were thus deprived of our chief tool 


_ for the work. ‘In spite of this adventure, the camera which 


had been’ rescued unhurt, leaving us the bruises, soon got to 
work on the Dutch countryside. As for the peasants, ‘whose 
principal quality was to ignore completely all movies, they 
were charming, obliging, ris feel us s admirable interpreters 


for the picture. 


~ Quand les Epis se eeaent was tuitied: in ‘Holland but it 
might have been made equally well in England, in Nor- 
mandy or in La Beauce. It was not our plan to illustrate a 


legendary country and few windmills, coiffes or sabots will 


be found in the pictures. How it will disappoint lovers of the 


obviously picturesque ! 


But particularly there i is no ‘cosmopolitan star engaged with 
a flourish of trumpets : only a farmer, a farmer’s wife, 
children that play, hay that is cut, hens that peck and the 
bells that ring the angelus over infinite vast plains. = = 

"We may add too, that in order to film the cutting of the 
hay for example, on the banks of the Zuyder Zee, we had to 
travel in a jolting cart for six long hours, to get to the scene 
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of operations, and it took as long to return, all in order to 
turn a few metres of film. And there was the memorable 
morning, when I had to lie flat on the ground from dawn till 
dusk, with my hand at the camera and my eye at the view- 
finder to follow untiringly the fantastic evolutions of a farm- 
ext cock, that after all I spoiled. 


And by way of epilogue, there is the tale of how the blades 


of bending grain should have ‘‘ spoken ” as well, but the 
stirring of the dawn and the murmuring of the evening about 
to die, awoke no enthusiasm in the masters of the talking 


film who asked, yes, asked Van Canstein and myself if, in 


the middle of all this beauty, it would not be ape to 
interpolate a theme song! | 
- Before such comprehension of the new matteo of expres- 
sion, we were silent, we shut ourselves in, and because it is 
SO “American ” we wrote in saree the words, The End. 


“(A series of postcards the ‘flaw may be 


obtadaed on application to the London Office of Close Up at 
a price of seven and sixpence for the packet of fifteen. As 
regards the numerous applications for photographs which we 
receive from our readers, we are at present conducting an in- 
vestigation into the matter of the possible sale of photographs 
to cinematographers and can make no definite statement of 


our policy in this matter until the investigation is concluded.) 
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“FILM. ‘CRITICISM 


Alexandre. Arnoux, 0 once in. N 
propos the Corinne Griffith film Three’ Hows: Un Lupu 
Pick, un. Murnau, un. Feyder.méme,. (celui. de Thérése 
Raquin).aurait poussé 4 fond:l’horrible, le livide;, le révoltant 
du sujet..... | L’ Américain n’a’pas_.osé aller jusqu’au bout,”’ 
_Of how. many films can it be truly said,, as 
Close Up said of Two Days, that everything goes to its limit ? 

Indeed, how many will confess that to apply this dictum to 


a film isto render it the highest praise? , We say, sometimes 
that a film is stark or uncompromising, and then qualify it in 


the next sentence by adding that if certain matters were differ- 
ently and better arranged, things would not be thus, which 


qualification is irrelevant to. criticism of the film,as such, and 


often appears to, have been inserted rather for. the, purpose. of 
covering our shame at having praised that which some mis- 


taken scruple, informs us should. not have been :praised, since 


it, horrified, us, tentified us, than from. of 
thought. 

Take the best | in, “(There isnot 
of.it.). There.is. certain, ‘unanimity, in: the attitude 
with which the writers approach their main problems. Con- 


siderations roughly are: aesthetic merit, sincerity, psycho- 


logical depth, freshness of thought, sociological value, 
including under the first head questions of composition, 
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rhythm, light, and. shade, inter-relation. of scenes, and. so on, 


. Then turn for a,moment to French. criticism, and breathe 
deeply...Is it a difference in mentality or merely in language, 
or are these inextricably intertwined? Take, for.example, 
the review Du Cinéma, which contains, I suppose, the best 
French film criticism. - (The November 1929 number, by the 
way, had the scenario of Chien Andalou, which, it is safe to 


prophecy, never,.never will be seen. in. England,. while 


Britannia Rules The Waves, that is, though it.is to many the 
outstanding film of this, and, for that matter, all. Peevious 
years). To dub.a film ‘‘ sauvage,” ‘‘ apre,’’ ‘‘ féroce,’’ is to 
approve; to discover in. it.‘‘ la, folie,’’) le, cruaute, 
FRSESPONs::) 1s to praise ; and a film had better be * ‘ mon- 
strueux than lovely... 


_It may seem childish to tick out some in 


this way; but the whole tone of so many “‘ appreciations ’’ is 


in this vein. -. Of course, there is no suggestion that the:con- 
siderations above mentioned: are disregarded, that would-be 
impossible, but. this, state of mind. is sufficiently in the fore- 
ground, to be worth while noting, particularly, as it goes to 


the whole attitude of the critic to the object of hisicriticism. 


.-Fhus, no, English) critic has, J) think, written, as .Monsieur 


Jean Perros wrote recently in Variétés in the opening sentence — 


of an article entitles A bas le pittoresque:‘* Les doigts, de 
brilure, les, yeux d’angoisse, la bouche de terreur, les. gestes 
de .cruauté. froide. dans. le. silence,,et. ausst cette lumieére..in- 
humaine comme le jour del’ Enfer, viande brailée jusqu’al’os, 


peau ridée, sur. elle-méme,, enfin. lidentité.de l'amour. et de la 


mort et‘le-rire déchirant.qui nous prend devant eux, mesure de 
totit;: ‘voila le: point oi le, Sous ses aspects les plus 
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par ne comme les plus directement bouleversants, com- 


mence A nous toucher.’’ The gentleman (or ladies) who 
babble in the social iliimins about ‘‘ exquisite patterns”’ 
should repeat it to a often. ‘On the basis of the 
Coué' system.) 

The rest of the iS equally admirable ; shail 
tering, true and relevant. It is extreme, and therefore charac- 
teristic of the tendency referred to. The point to be observed 
is that L’horrible, le livide, le révoltant du sujet ‘As 
lated as a desirable end. Pkt 

Following exposition with tentative can 
tie no question of a Monte-Cristoic steeling of the nerves of the 
soul, and one may as thoroughly discount any hope of find-— 
ing the why and the wherefore in innate sadistic impulses. 
Nor, as a rule, is there merely admiration for realism effec- 


tively done. That is an elementary consideration which may | 


mean something when the subject is British films. It is true 
that ‘‘ l’horrible et le livide’’ in a film by Pick or oe 
— about the illusion of realism in the cinema. 

But the films the most widely separated under the custo- 


matty classifications find a common denominator in Monsieur 


Perros’ point of contact. May it not be that French criticism 
has responded more sympathetically to the peculiar climate 


_ of the'territories discovered? Can it be acknowledged as the 


product of minds which will adventure into the most arid of 
deserts, of those possessed. by: ‘‘ cette force vive ‘qui ‘entraine 
les hommes les: problémes tes ‘plus: — 
sants ? (See Cahiers d’Art 4 propos Chien Andalou). 

whether it is that: the environment of English film 
critics in particular is hostile to'the development of a ‘similar 
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attitude, or whatever may be the reason, the fact remains the 
‘most marvellous description of a cinema-world beyond the 
everyday world is to be found in a work by an author and 
literary critic on the subject of Dostoevsky’s world. In view 
of the insistence in that work on spiritual adventure, 
this is perhaps not so surprising, though the adventure may 


lead to very different deductions. In the introduction to his 


study on the great Russian, Mr. Middleton Murray writes : 


(Yes, more quotation !): ‘‘ We can do no more than to watch 
the swift unrolling of the incessant vision and we are fascin- 
ated by the mere succession of phantasmagoria.. The men 
and women that we know are inextricably mingled with men 


and women that we know not, and the known takes from its 


contact with the unknown a touch of grotesqueness which is 
bewildering until in a kind of divine despair, we ask ourselves 
where-can this Bohemia be in. which the reality partakes so 


much of the stuff of dreams. The proportion of life, the 
sweet) reasonableness. of things human. has been dissolved 


away. Outward acts seem to have been wrenched from their 
own sequence, and to make mock of their familiar logic. 


Causes are monstrously inadequate to their effects, and the 
smallest actions of everyday take.on the character of por- 
tents.’’ And I think the reference to ‘* the sweet reasonable- 


nesss of things human ”’ connects the passage up. through 


identité de l’amour et de la mort ”’ with the other. 


»Dostoevesky world, cinema world, other world, which, too — 


prdocgaaiel with this one we have not yet fully apprehended. 


We should be more. féroce, investigate the atroce, we need not 


fear to be précoce—there’s no danger of that. 
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| YEAR'S SOWIN 


teurs ’’) find themselves: saying, at this time of the year, ‘‘ A 
poor piece, me’ thought.” In of to there 


friends’ films’ of last: summer. 


Having maintained an attitude the “ 
to consider. the about-to-bes. Things have changed: since 
last venture. New problems have not replaced old but been 


added to them. ‘Therefore I questioned Basil Emmott, the 


first professional to use inkies i in or. sake of 
‘Readers want definite answers to indehnite 
They ‘can’t bear to meet: the truth that lighting ‘should ‘alter 
for each face. So much’ money has been ‘allotted, and the 


minimum number ot for close up and shot has to 


Two,” he flashed back; sf watt an pinky 
spot of five kilowatts, anda tiny: carbon spotlight; that for 
the close ups. “Half a dozen’ thousand watt lamps and-one 
seventy | amp. spot}. that for’ shots of full length figures: 
Mechanised’: mount the lamps’ on banks. Thus; for long 


shots, a bank of four can be placed on theright of the camera, 


a bank of two on the left, and ‘the: 
down from the top of the flat”? 

‘‘ Using,’ Mr. itt 
matic stock and at. f2.5,”’ 
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From Histowre de Détective, a film by the Belgian regisseur Charles De- 
keukeleire, whose films Combat de Boxe and I mpatience are known to 
. the avant-garde. See An English Eye on Paris in this issue. 


said to 
The theme 


From The Earth, Dovjenko’s new Wufku film, which. is 
surpass his very finely sensitive chef d’oeuvre, Arsenal. 


is—live rightly and you need not dread death. 
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| | Photo: Ufa 
From the Immortal Vagabond, the Ufatone Super, Joe May Produc- 


tion, remarkable chiefly for the wonderful camera-work of Carl 
Hoffman. . . . The village mayor (Dr. Manning) makes a speech. 


cene from Tom Mix, one of a series of Marionette films made by 
ohn Grierson. See Mickey’s Rival, in this issue.. This still is from a 
horse’s dream, after love at first sight for a Ford. 
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Kenneth 


a Pool Film, directed by 
Macpherson. 


f Paul Robeson, famous negro s 


Borderline, 


in 


Two characteristic studies o 
and actor, 1 
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Kenneth Macpherson's film, on which he 


From Borderline, 
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Do#’t I remarked indulgently, that because 


this is simple I despise it; I know one cannot repeat this sort 
of thing often enough. . But tet us Swagemmce sige the case of 
the more advanced.’”’ = 

Close ups; to get any effect that has some 
vitality you must’ shoot through the cracks of two niggers.* 

This’ enstires the lens being in shadow and’ allows you' to 
turn lamps where’ you will. ‘You can place a thifty-five 
spotlight on the floor to light up the hair rim, and train a 


five kilowatt inky spot onto a cheekbone.) Secondly, you 


must light the, background—say with a fifteen thousand watt 
lamp on the left and a five kilowatt inky spot on the right to 
add a pleasant streak of luminousness—so that the back- 
ground will come up ‘quickly in the and the face 
remain soft.”’ 


Long shots,” galloped on, ** mean: intelligent appli 
cation of the same principles.” 


‘Do you know,’ he. went off at an individual tangent, 

‘the way American studios test out a cameraman? They 
tell him to take a shot cutting on the knees. | Without a 
“window or an inanimate object it’s hell. Well, remember 
mid-shots in most British films. You’ve seen actors stand- 
ing.in god-damned rows? It’s the tyranny of matching up 
in drawing room dramas. ‘People can lean about in decora- 
tive positions in prison scenes.”” 


must not,” I hinted «Forget our non-pro- 


ceo A ¥ ‘algiger is a black screen, used to shield the camera from rays 
of light. | 
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teriors.’’ 
‘Pd rather not, , there i is SO little that belongs to this year, 
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fessionals for all the lure of prison scenes. Discuss ex- 


Think-of-the-amount-of-light-in-front-of-the-lens. does. not 
belong. This year has, however, brought more general use 


of filters for correction. | 


Drifters. The filters are only for use on ated shots ; 


Do you want a human note? For 
here is a table which I drew up myself and tested out on 


effect, in close up, is far too. hard.” 


the 
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10 8 5.6 5 2.8 
an II 7 5.6 5 3.5 
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“The first column stands for the normal exposure, which 
can be judged with some modern exposure meter, and the 
other columns give the change of aperture when different 


filters are employed. ' Empty spaces show that, in the cir- 
cumstances, the filter cannot be used. G and A are special ; 


turning blue skies dark and producing heavy contrasts by 


rendering white clouds very white.”’ 
‘* And remember,”’ ‘he finally warned, ‘to impress the 


‘* Independents ”’ that no tips are the least bit of good if the 
the cranking” is not carried out at the correct rate.’’ 


OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


PROLETARIANS OF THE FILM 


middle of May. 


It was one of those spring evenings which lie like a weight 


on Berlin-Friedrichstadt. The air smells dirty, fusty, used- 
up and visably oppressive between. the lines of house-fronts, 
tediously prolonged, florid and hollow-eyed, like bedizened 
corpses. ‘The shops and offices have closed, and all the life 
has! hurriedly, taken flight... In the daytime one has such 
crowds to contend with here that in the evening it seems as 
though: one were left desolate. I note carefully how the street- 
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CLOSE UP 
lamps and the illuminated signs make patches of colour amid 
the greyness. I hope that I can include this observation. in. 
my report... I must be off the film labour exchange. 

seems important. Then I -recall..vividly, what. 
how Egon Erwin Kisch wrote about the Hollywood Labour 
Exchange... Complicated by one. of those reporter’s stunts — 


which can infuse colour and excitment. into even the greyest 


material... It is the good God in, his own high person.whom 
Kisch brings. down to visit the Central. Casting .Corpora- 
tion,’’ in order that he. may there review the riches. of. his 
ancient creation, . With amazement and self-complacence the 
good God surveys the variegated human market of the film 
capital and is hardly able to count the nations, species, types 
and oddities. With amazement and scepticism God hesitates 
before an employee of the C.C.C., who reels off to him the 
salaries of the stars and the supers. In amazement and 
desperation he takes to his heels when all the telephones 
begin to.ring, and 4,000, Sepistered, workers, ask fpr a ape 
750 are satisfied. ~~ 

Berlin is not Hollywood, I reflect. I turn died a 1 gate, 
cross a courtyard and mount the stairs. This house was 
once full of splendour ; in it were ‘‘ the halls of cupid,”’ and 
from the gallery of this one a famous ‘dancer once leapt naked 


onto’ the polished floor. Now it- looks like’a cheap: Café 


—a little disorganized, large and full. ‘Three 
hufidred, four hundred, perhaps five hundred people are 
staring’ towards the door. Over here: Towards me. At me. 
A thousand glances fused irito one. A sheaf of rays. But 
a dark, faint, gloomy sheaf, heavy and oppressive. "Who 
could advance beneath such a -gaze—neither’ flattering: nor 
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interested, neither threatening nor hostile? But sinister and 
paralysing. With a sense of horror I feel that these three 
hundred, four hundred, perhaps five hundred people all want 
something, from. me, and, filled with embarrassment, I 
squeeze my way through their ranks, whence float up scraps 
of French which only add to the confusion. 

Finally, afterwards, outside, I learnt that they were await- 
ing a French regisseur—work. I was ashamed, because I 
had been mistaken for some one else. I was ashamed of 


my paltry pursuit of journalistic tit-bits and sensationalism. 


On behalf. of all who had éver made sketches, anecdotes and 
headlines out of this ‘‘ material.’’, Almost even on behalf of 
Egon Erwin Kisch, who, behind the registry Offices and tele- 
phone calls. of Hollywood ‘had also failed to discern with 
sufficient clearness the of were 
antl waiting. Jenne.) 
The social problem. personified owas here. ‘The 
proletariat of an industry. 
~. But-not:in their full of. com- 
posers, architects, photographers, regisseurs, authors, who 
had. for months. been vainly hunting for work, might be 
added to their number. But at any rate they are individual 


lives, with individual personalities and names. They may 
have their subjective hopes, ways, by-ways and expedients. 


But sitting here is: something impersonal—the ‘crowd; a 
number. One cannot conceive" spacial in 
their case. BIO Dn 
grew like a weed, high and thick. The ground was laden 
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with material; the public hungrily expectant, the 
tion on the other side of the frontiers: The crisis had come ! 
All around riches, ambitions; livelihoods collapsed.. People 
without a home or a calling were seeking for employment and 
food: The film was just what they wanted. There was a 
frantic opening of agencies and employment bureaus, which 
registered every one, on the strength of a bare statement, a 
few words, aglance: At that time they liked to deal 1 in multi- 
tudes, ‘and multitudes were dealt in. i 
Soon, however; competition stormed the import 
The material of centuries was shaped and twisted viribus 
unitis. The public yawned. Whereupon the sound film 
entered the field. The chances and potentialities of the in- 
dustry diminished daily. Finally the professional employ- 
ae agencies were abolished by law. .At the present day 
“ Central Berlin Labour Office Register of Posts. for 
Actocs is a government institution. 
The work is supervised by a committee of site in which 
associations of employers and employees are represented. 
An actor and.an actress are entrusted with the administration. 
They also déecide—in the first instance—regarding admission 
to the register. It is not easy to get a new card; with name 
and photograph, address. and description, branch of work 


and special remarks, added to the Register. © One‘has to 


furnish proofs that one has been working fora considerable 
time as actor or artist, chorus-singer or dancer. | Contracts 

and certifiicates from organizations must be produced: The 
exceptions are rare. Students who have completed their train- 
ing at a dramatic school are only enrolled after tests: and by 
way of a trial: Often a particularly pretty girl. And then 
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only after it has been made very clear to her sei her family 
how bad the prospects are of earning a living, how, narrow 
the scope, how uncertain the chances of success, how danger- 
ous the.atmosphere. Yet very few submit to a curt refusal. 
The most’ unsuitable are the most persistent. Those whose 
heads have been turned by plausible advertisements, pam- 
“phlets or articles: write letters which do no credit 

. The card index contains the r names of 2,500 people—l, 300 
men and 1,200 women. Social celebrities, young and old. 
Special types and types from the common people, including 
peasants ; types from thieves’ dens. Fair and dark.  Sports- 
‘men and sportswomen. Exotics. The abnormal and the 
decrepit...Fat and thin. Knowledge of music. Knowledge 
of foreign languages... Women with long hair. Children 
of from 4 to 14 years of age, for children’s. parts. ~ Then 
come ‘‘ professional people who. are entered in the sections 
of the Labour Office for . scientific, social and artistic. profes- 


sions and in. the special section for artists, but. also in the 


special section for film-actors ’’ ; young sound-film actors and 
actresses, elderly and old sound-film actors and actresses. 
First.and second tenors, baritones, and first and second 
basses, classified under soloists and chorus-singers. Male 
choruses, wind choruses, children’ s choruses, sopranos, 
‘mezzo-sopranos and altos—for solo and chorus. Youthful 
lovers, and. sweethearts, youthful character actors and 
. actresses. Boys. Male and female artists. Trainers. Solo 


‘dancers, chorus. dancers and dance 
numbers... > 


500. 500 c come every, day. From 6 to 8 the hall 
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is packed. For 10 pifaniies one ean get a cup of milk, tea; 
coffee, cocoa or meat-broth. For 15—reéal coffee with cream 
or bread and butter. For 20—soups, for 25—sausage. Most. 
of the tables are empty. It is cheaper to chew one’s pipe. 
They play cards, crochet, knit; darn. They chatter and 


scold. To the left, the old gentleman; to the right, the old 
ladies. 


In the centre, the types. On a platform, the girls. 
In the gallery, the young men. At every sound their eyes 
are turned towards the door. Every strange face affects them 
like a summons from a regisseur. They set themselves to 
rights, draw themselves up, smile oremert an air of oneal 
(The eyes are never indifferent.) — 

For days and weeks hardly anything has thle Not 
indeed since the beginning of the year. Formerly it was 
better. The total number of engagements in round numbers 
(very much rounded) was’ 15,000. 15,000 divided by 2,500 


makes 6. That would mean six ituye' work for each of the 
total number entered. For the whole year. 


‘The calculation 
is, to be sure, very rough. - Many—the majority indeed— 
only figure in the lists: Others—no small number—are re- 
garded as used-up material, a worn-out tool, a face to be 
passed over. They are no longer wanted, often they cannot, 
do not know how to keep. up in the race; they are squeezed 
out, their energy eee; Only a minority are fresh, more 
spirited, more efficient. With connections, friends, luck. 
One may ask these how far the calculation was correct. A 


girl says: ‘‘I am earning a hundred marks a month already.”’ 
“*Tn good seasons I earned nearly 200,’ says some one close 


by. One actor once told the head of the wea eit that 
he had earned 450. One, once. 
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. How.do.these. people live? In order to be eligible for 
the unemployment dole they must have worked at least 26 
weeks in the past year. Which of them has worked 26 weeks? 
The granting of unemployment and social relief is subject 
to special conditions. The number of supers employed on 
the stage is. constantly diminishing., The days of revues are 
over. Sketches have been driven off the market by the sound 
film. The touring companies stay in foreign countries. Even 
if there are opportunities, there is not always. money. 


“What holds them then? Why do they sit here? What 
are they waiting for? What are they hoping for? Chance, 
luck, success? Supers become stars as Tarely as tommies 
become field-marshalls. We hear, it is true, how Ossi 
Oswalda began. We know that Camilla Horn was once on 
the labour exchange. Not long ago Petta Frederik passed 
through this door. Three out of 2,500 multiplied by X (X 
stands for the number of years). ‘‘ Pretty girls who can 
dance are soon cleared off even now ’’ says the head of the 
women’s department. Yes, but pretty girls are soon cleared 
off everywhere. The Auestion %: whither, for what, how 
cheaply, for how long? This ‘‘ success ”’ too is not healthy, 


permanent or systematic. It would be systematic to get 


small parts. Solo parts. That does occur moreover now 


and then, in isolated cases. At very long intervals. With- 
out mention of the name in the programme or film. Who 
discovers—and when—the little male or female soloist again, 
even if they have pleased for a moment? They must make 
the round of the agencies, be ceaselessly on the move, tireless 
and unabashed. So long as they can endure it, so long as 
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_ they are capable of it. Then they n must resign themselves to 


rejoining the ranks of the supers. ; 
Change their profession? The Whole economic 
world is overcrowded. Where are new recruits welcomed ? 
Above all when they come from the theatrical’ profession ? | 
Regarded by the ordinary citizen as undisciplined, lacking 
in perseverance, capricious. ' In fact: accustomed to other 


_work and ways of work, with remarkable sensibilities and 


remarkable insensibilities. Are they now to learn a different 
way? Through whom? Where? When? TRY, have 
only learnt to wait. They goon waiting, 
big perhaps, no longer notice how desperate their case 
At all events they do not want it to be noticed. Very 

a probably quite realise how insecure and untenable their 
position is. That the problem which their existenec presents 
to industry, economics, the public and the state can hardly be 
solved fully and radically. The magnitude which would be 


‘proportionate to their number and the duration of their un- 


employment will. hardly be re-attained by in industry within 
near retire: 
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MICKEY’S RIVAL 


~ Mickey Mouse is to have a rival. If you think that is im- 
probable that’s because you haven’t seen John Grierson rol- 
ling on Wembley’s studio floor amongst a Jot of joyous, irre- 
sponsible Marionettes. I was not too enamoured of the 
marionette on the screen idea, myself. But a fixed notion 
must give way when there is good reason. 

~ You see,”’ Grierson said, turning over on an elbow until 
he lay almost flat upon his back, ** the backbone of the job 
with these little fellows, is rhythm.”’ 


I liked that word ‘‘ job.’’ It was workman-like oo a re- 


freshing change from the terrible jargon that is developing. 


“* Ever since I was at the Welwyn Week End School, you 
know, the conviction has been soaking into’ me more and 
more, that even the Russians are not nate alive to the neces- 
sity of sustained rhythm. 


‘© They: build up terrific visual ieipeste all often achieve 


a rhythm then, but between these impacts long stretches sag 


rhythmless.. That, I is because attention is 


taken up with tempo. 


*“ Tempo, it seems to me, does not matter so much as a 
basic rhythm) sustained throughout the piece.’’* 


* Permitting myself a personal observation at this point: I see no 
reason why Tempo and a Basic Rhythm, if properly considered, cannot 
co-exist in the same piece. There are copious musical examples to 
show that they, a, can 1 be suceessfully blent. | 
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‘* Watch! This will give you some idea of what I mean 
... ‘Madam... if you will take this gallery, please 
. . . and you Monsieur, this one . . . then your figures can 
come up together and separate ... . SO. lhe called up aloft 
to the Gornos. ‘‘ Now let’s go with the music. . .””” 

T ap-a-tap-a-tap-tappy-tap-tap, and limp little rag figures 
suddenly became vital and buoyant Hula maidens shaking 
out their lava . . . lava with riotous rhythmic cavortings. | 

Then a tiny bowler-hatted figure in baggy trousers and 


flapping boots, strangely reminiscent of many. pathetic 


moments on the screen, pattered in, became fascinated by the 


rhythm and in trying to pick it up, imposed a aynEapeted 
rhythm of his own ENGREYOSE, upon it, | 


gramophone stopped and the once 
more. Oh; a question, Mr.,Grierson. Do you intend to 
keep the dimensions of the puppet stage in the mind of the 
spectator, or will. you break down. these limitations with 
close-ups, rhythmic cutting and so on?’’ | 


‘* Well there enters a problem yet to be: viarhindes out. Itis 
possible to succeed too well. In a previous Marionette film, 


a Wild West Rough Rider leapt: over canyons and raced the 
_ praerie with such filmic perfection that the sense of marion- 


ette-show was lost. 
be’ Marionettes ? 


So the now is: ‘to’ or: ito 
T think we shall tl prefer to a ‘in! film that 


is a marionette performance that the audience is looking 


Doubtless we. shall) break. up .the: Visuals, but in.such a 


‘that’ the cuts ‘assist the ‘grotesquerie’ and’ stress the 
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rhythm. It will have to be worked out, necieruaren here — 
the question of the orals comes in. oO} 

“The sounds must complement the scenes, that | is to’ say, 
-grostesque sound-effects must match the grotesquerie of the 
figures and their situations. Each type of figuge has its own 
rhythm-sound. Pomposity for a commissionaire, lissom- 


ness for the Hula maids, industrious and insistant syncopa- 


tion for mechanics at work. But these individual rhythms 
can be blended into a single major composition carrying a 
rhythmic principle throughout and merged with the visuals 
into a complete and effective whole.’’ 
This is exactly what the creator of Mickey Mouse hes been 


doing. And if Grierson brings it: off; it will be another 


feather in both his and A.S.F.I.’s cap. | 
s why I that — s going to havea 
Hay 


“sous TOITS: DE PARIS* 
(Under Paris roofs.) 


‘went to this premiere in trepidation, fearing that the. “talkie”? 


might ‘have: placed obstacles in ithe — of this 


work. 
It: is: therefore with. so. much: een more pleasure thiat can 
write agreeable surprise. 
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Clair, who is one of the few French directors that deserve 
to be studied closely, has known how to adapt his genius to — 
the talking film. Thus he has created a new style. He has 
dared to do things that are astonishing, and even shocking, 
to the public, but it is certain that Sous Les Toits de Paris, 
has made an enormous stride forward in the evolution of the 
talkie. Up till now, people have been content to add words, 
sounds and noises more or less intelligently to pictures. 
Sometimes this process has been successful, at others it has 
been a lamentable failure. (One good example is the follow- 
ing from the end of Prix de Beauté. Genina, the director, 
with an intelligent scenario, has given us one entirely new 
moment. The heroine of the film is sitting in the projection 
room where her first attempt at speaking is being run 
through. Her husband, jealous, arrives and shoots her. 
While she drops inertly in the chair, the picture on the screen 
continues talking, and those still in the room go on hearing 
the voice of the one who has just died). But against this 
example, how many inert moments have we not had to 
suffer ? 

Others have lastly found jit’ to, be sufficient to. photograph 
more or less adroitly, plays or ba borrowed sssal the 
theatre. 

Clair, who is too. intelligent, has 
realised this danger. His love of the cinema has sharpened 
these apprehensions, and if his attempt has not completely 


succeeded, it is still true that he is the in: to 
escape from a sterile formula. 


Perhaps some will my meaning more 
clearly. 3 


. 
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We: see people speak in this film without necessarily. hear- 
ing them. And. it is not through any desire of paradox that 
Rene Clair has employed this. method, forall these non- 
audible though spoken moments are utterly comprehensible 


to the: we understand the action by. their 
playing: 


Or for pa : a girl, the ri of two egranaden.: goes 


to. find one to warn him the other is in danger. We see her 
enter a café. We hear her call out the friend’s name and the 
door shuts. All that she tells him afterwards is unheard, 
but it is not necessary. We understand it. 

The chief weakness of the film is above all, its weak 
scenario. The characters are not strongly enough defined 
in a too conventional setting. Sometimes, the almost mathe- 
matical precision, the too visible mechanism, can be annoy- 


ing. Against this, however, must be set the rich technical — 


material, in which all the directors must dip, to render their 
films more intelligent in the future. 
_As I have said already, the formula is not yet 2 fully estab- 


lisheds’\ Sometimes the process is so visible that it seems 


almost intentional. But this is nothing against the first at- 
tempt to give to the pictures the human significance they had 


lost! in’ favour’ of careless words. Even if the public should | 
not acclaim this film, I should still be certain that in another 


two or three years, we shall return to this example of rare 


intelligence, even if | do not Brest its os SAA yan all the 


There is one more to 


Rene (Clair’s films always capture us their wit, so much 


so, that we forget their lack of sensuality. 
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CLOSE UP 
In Sous les Toits de Paris Rene Clair has succeeded, his 
innovations for the ** talkie ’’ apart, in creating’ passages of a 
chance to see. 


It seems that Clair is now entering into a nahn iol mature 


work that promises even more than a a — sass vet un- 


JEAN 


REVUE DU PREMIER. SEMESTRE, 
1939. 
LA MENACE PLANE SUR HOLLYWOOD. 


depuis quelques années, la lassitude: jdu_ public américain 
devenait. de. plus en plus, manifeste,en dépit de toutes, les 
-recettes imaginées pour’ corser, les-menus cinégraphiques. 

Les: Chefs d’Hollywood étaient au, bout de leur rouleau et 
commengaient a désespérer, franchement,.de retenir .a.leur 
table la clientele des salles obscures. | Le.sonore.arriva: a 
_ point nommé pour délivrer d’un affreux cauchemar, les mag- 

nats du film. .Dés lors le cinéma, muet rétrograda dans: le 

stock des antiquités et la: demande. ASSL rare celle 
des bas de coton blane, 
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-Profiter latgement des années de vaches grasses, est une 


tendance opportuniste fort a la mode a Hollywood. Et certes, 
en ce moment, le fourrage ne manque pas, les possibilités 


sont illimitées. Paramount-Lasky, a elle seule, envisage la 
production, et la location aussi, naturellement, d’environ 200 
films parlants et musicaux pour les douze mois 4 venir, sans 


compter 68 bandes d’importance: drames, opéras, revues, et 
52 éditions de nouvelles illustrées et parlées. Fox prorerte 
la fabrication d’une cinquantaine de films, M. G. M. s’en 
tient 4 40 environ, et toutes les autres firmes | ont asicid le 
moins autant de pain sur la planche. 


cependant, malgré les perspectives actuelles légiti- 


ment, certes, un solide optimisme, Hollywood ne se sent pas . 
_trés a laise car elle devine 4 l’horizon d’invisibles menaces. 


-D’autres inventions ne vont-elles pas, dans un avenir pro- 
chain, culbuter les dispositions prises 4 l’égard du nouveau 
procédé, contrecarrer la mise au point définitive du sonore, 
mettre en péril, méme, les cofiteuses installations et par 1a 
compromettre les budgets. Les progrés de la technique 
cinégraphique inquiétent ceux-ld méme qui, peinant a s’y 
adapter, en récoltent pourtant les premiers bénéfices. Voici 
déja le film en couleurs naturelles: On With the Show, dont 


Vaccueil auprés du public fut un succés comparable a celui_ 


qu’obtint en son temps le pionnier de la Vitaphone: Le 


Chanteur de Jazz. Encore un film ou deux de cette réussite 


et le public ne voudra plus entendre partes des bandes en 
noir et blanc, désormais déclassées. 
La technique de la projection: shacceamions fait, elle 


aussi, de rapides' progrés, grace’A'l’invention de Lorenzo de 
Riccio, des laboratoires Paramount, qui consiste a remplacer 
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par un écran de forme convexe la, toile 4 surface plane. 
jusqu’ ici. 


plus intéressantes. encore de projection, naturelle susceptible 
de rendre, moyennant un vaste écran panoramique, les) dé- 
tails et la perspective des objets. . L’effet. obtenu serait tel 
qu'il permettrait de se dispenser. dorénavant. de toutes les. 


savantes opérations de la camera: -gros-plans, plans 
aux, etc. 


Si Ton ajoute que de la dlénvision ext 


sur le point d’étre réalisé pratiquement, permettant de son 
_cété de faire projeter simultanément un film, par un. studio 


central, sur des milliers d’écrans dispersés dans. le. pays, et 
enfin qu’une invention européenne parait assurer le rem- 
placement avantageux du film en celluloid par un film en 
papier susceptible de transmettre aussi bien l'image que le 


~ 


son, l’on ne sera plus étonné que |’inquiétude, malgré tout, 


autour.d’Hollywood. Les signes actuels de prospérité 


ne valent que pour un.temps peut-étre fort restreint, car le_ 
public, on ne l’ignore pas dans les directions, brilera demain — 


déja ce qu’il adore aujourd’hui et le film sonore ne pent de- 
ja aur une nouveauté ! 


Howarp,, 
LE CINEMA. AU JAPON... 


une de N. Kaufmann), 


ou. l’on comptait, avant. le, tremblement de terre; une 
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centaine de salles de projection, alors qu'il y en a actuelle- 
ment 200, dont une certaine proportion consiste en établisse- 
ments selects, offrant au public, a un prix élevé, les films 
américains, tandis que d’autres ne sont que de modestes con- 
structions de bois, permettant 4 quiconque, moyennant une 
finance d’entrée réduite, de voir les films indigénes. Les 
séances durent en moyenne de trois 4 quatre heures. 
_ Eisenstein remarque a la fin du document de N. Kauf- 
-mann, que la technique cinématographique, au Japon, trouve 
d’abondantes illustrations dans l’alphabet, le dessin, la 


peinture et presque tous les domaines d’activité, hormis au 


cinéma. La raison en est attribuable au fait que le cinéma 
japonais n’a jamais su se libérer des traditions et de 1’influ- 
ence du théatre national. Le cinéma fut longtemps con- 
-sidéré comme un_sous-produit de l’art théatral, tout juste 


appelé a fournir une distraction réguliére aux éléments les 


moins fortunés et les plus incultes de la population. Les 
acteurs de cinéma étaient recrutés parmi les ratés de la scéne. 
De méme, le cinéma japonais S’inspirait. uniquement des 
thémes de théatre, ce qui edit pour effet de faire apparaitre 
une succession interminable de films historiques, ou ‘‘ Jidai- 
Geki,’”’ adaptés d’ oeuvres dramatiques puisées dans l’his- 
toire féodale du pays et les légendes de Sumarai. La 
psychologie, le choix des sujets, la mise en scéne et les 
méthodes d’expression des acteurs, dans les films précités, 
sont strictement formelles et traditionnelles, mais les mouve- 
ments exquisement rythmés, les parurés et intérieurs artis- 
tiques, en rehaussent Sensiblement |’intérét. Diauttes sujets 
conventionnels eux aussi, des films japoriais, ont trait a 


l'amour de la famille, la fidélité conjugale, et au 1 dévouement 
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du valet 4 son maitre. Cependant, le public japonais, saturé 
d’exemples peu renouvelés, s’est lassé et il fallut s’orienter 
vers un genre nouveau pour combattre efficacement 1’en- 
vahissement du film populaire américain. Quelques bandes 
comiques ont été tournées, ot: le ridicule s’attaque aux cam- 
pagnards, aux fonctionnaires et officiels inférieurs. Enfin, 
a part certaines reconstitutions de la vie moderne japonais, 
l’on tourna, ‘‘ nipponisés ’’ La Dame aux Camelias' et 
les Profondeurs, de Gorki. 


Les deux entreprises de cinéma ed plus importantes du 
Japon sont la Nikkatsu et la Soetsiku; la premiére dispose 
non seulement des meilleurs acteurs et metteurs en scene, 
mais encore des connaisseurs les plus éclairés sur les 
formules artistiques de 1’ antique Japon. La valeur esthétique 
de ses films est certainement considérable. La Soetsiku est, 
elle, organisée selon des méthodes plus modernes et montre 
nettement, dans le choix des scénarios et le traitement de 
l’action, une tendance marquee a |’ adaptation au présent. A 
part une école de cinéma, Soetsiku a fondé trois établisse- 
ments cinématographiques importants, dont le principal, 
situé a Kamata, est devenu en quelque sorte |’Hollywood 
japonais. La ot, il ya quelques années, s’étendaient les 
champs de riz, avec ici et 14 de rares maisons dispersées, Pon 
compte actuellement une population de 100, 000 Ames. 


_La rapidité de la production, nécessitée, il est vrai,. par Jes 
conditions difficiles de l’industrie cinématographique japon- 
aise, dépasse. de beaucoup. celle _que l’on constate Outre- 
Atlantique. Tandis que, la fabrication d’un film. américain 
demande. plusieurs mois de. travail, celle d’une bande. JApar: 
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aise est l’affaire, souvent, de quatre semaines, tout au plus, 
voire méme de 7 15 jours 

Les acteurs japonais sont divisés en deux ‘eutbioeidl bien 
tranchées : ceux qui se spécialisent dans les réles historiques, 
et ceux qui interprétent des personnages contemporains; ces 
derniers étant subdivisés encore en: sportsmen, comédiens 
ou amoureux. Cette classification ne s’applique pas aux 
actrices, qui sont choisies, non pas selon les exigences des 
roles a fournir, mais. surtout en vertu de leurs charmes per- 
sonnels. 2 


W.-M. 


LE CINEMA EN ARGENTINE. 


Buenos-Ayres. 2 millions d’habitants—200 cinémas. Une 
consommation énorme de films étrangers, mais en revanche 
aucune activité cinématographique indigéne dont il vaille le 
peine de parler. | 

Les films russes ont acquis une grande réputation en Argen- 
tine. {Potemkin ‘rempofta un énorme. succés,:de méme que 
Dix Jours. Des films russes et allemands, traitant des pro- 
blémes de culture sexuelle, sont projetés un peu partout et 
SUivis avec intérét. 
CinéChub a été créé Buenos-Ayres, qui organise con- 
ferences, -assemblées contradictoires, séances de projection. 

Le’ public argentine est impartial et posséde un sens par- 
ticulier de |’>humour. Composé d’éléments fort dissemblables, 
il ne saurait étre accusé de chauvinisme a |’égard de 1’ ‘une ou 
de l’autre maniére de production cinégraphique. On 

programmes allemands, Variétés fut apprécié ; M 
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polis eit une carriére modeste, et Les Espions, si l’on tient 
compte du succes remporte en 1 Europe, demeura plutét dans” 
l’ombre. 

On gotta fort L’ Argent de Herbier, en raison grobable- 
ment de l’identité du sujet avec les préoccupations des habi- 
tants. Mais la satire du film de Feyder: Les Nouveaux 
Messieurs, manqua totalement son effet. 

films américains sont, naturellement, tras nombreux, 
ici. La Mélodie de Broadway et Le Masque de Fer plurent 
tout spécialement, et l’on prit garde en outre aux Damnés de 


_L’Océan de J. V. Sternberg, aux Quatre Diables de Murnau, 


ainsi qu’ a La N de Stroheim. 
Tew. 


INTERVIEW ‘WITH DOUGLAS | 
FAIRBANKS 


“* How’s your putting ?’’ said Mr. Palahaiabi as I walked 
into his bedroom. And then introduced me to various 
members of the Walker Cup team who were around. I said 


I had also met Eisenstein several times; Mr. Fairbanks, 


who had just putted a ball under the bed, lent on, his club 
and said ‘‘ Have you seen The General: Line? 1 haven’t.’” 
I had, twice. I said I thought Bisenstein’ S use of fim (no, 
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not montage—I left that word to the penny dailies. High- ie 
brow? Of course ! Hadn’t I Mr. Fairbanks’ permission ‘to 
be? But wait for that) showed what he might-do with sound, . 
and certainly could do. Slash his sound images across each e 
other, as he slashes a wheel across a face, feet’ across steps 
and a screaming woman. ‘“ Painting,’’ I quoted Eisenstein, : 
‘is like the smash of a “whip—only the smash is fixed.’’ 
And so, if he used his sound images at all as he uses his =~ |) 


sight images, all this about language difficulty, speech retard- 
ing action, lack of anion and so on would not exist. ‘‘ That,”’ 


Mr. Fairbanks said, ‘‘ is what I meant in there.” oe 

there’? had been another interview, largely monopo- 
lized by an elderly film-reviewer who came in late and talked 
like a film star who has his line to strut. In between time il 


Mr. Fairbanks had managed to get a word in. A word to it { 
the point. He is, it is impertinent to say, intelligent? He i. 
_is worried and wondering, and that always makes one feel at ] 
home. He is worried because he wants to make a film, and (ae 


will not make a film without form. The film will be talkie, | 
and talkies have not yet any form. They need an entirely | 
new type of form, and it has not yet been evolved. Chaplin — ag 
taught them how to mime, Griffith taught them form for the ‘| \ 
silent picture, gave shape to what had flickered. The only ag 
thing that taught anything with sound was Mickey Mouse. E 
The rest of the talkies are just ** talking their heads off.’’ He Da 
had seen some Mickey’ Mouses which burlesqued The 

Guacho and some of his films; the thrilling Sequences in the 


burlesques were as thrilling as those same ones in his own 
films. From which one can gather that sound is all to the 
good? Not because Greta Garbo’s Single Standard 
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he had run. through after his last talkie, and found the silent. 
film,more impressive. ‘* Would he then ever make a silent. 
picture again?’’ asked The Morning Post. ‘‘ Il might. The 
markets outside the English-speaking countries, would justify 
it.’’, But one. does not want to limit one’s self—one wants to 
reach out. One wants sound, if some one knows what to do 
with it. . He confessed he was tired of being a pure hero, 
standing apart. ‘‘ But those réles are such a relief,’’ said The 
Morning Post. .‘‘ You at least will never make a backstage 
talkie.”’ ‘‘ I’d love to,”’ said Doug. *‘ I'd never be so happy. 
Rows and rows of girls.’’ laughed. Laughter. 

_He had been phoning Rineasietn. He would be.the man to 
do something about this basic form for a talking film. He 
hoped to fix up with him. The Paramount contract did not 
prevent it. From Eisenstein or (important) from some young 
man quite unconnected with stage or studio the new pictures 
must take form... He knew ofa theme. Eisenstein wanted to 
film. It fitted with his own ideas exactly. It was something 
he wanted to see done. He could not say. what it it 
Eisenstein’s idea. 

_ Privately, I asked. him if Eisenstein would out 
and. Tisse.. Hesaid certainly, My. spirits rose. He 
also said, answering a. tactful enquiry. of mine, that if Eisen- 
stein worked for him he would have no bother with super- 
visors ; he could, go ahead on his own line, And if he, Fair- 
banks, had anything to contribute, there ‘he was, Eisenstein 
could have it. .. What could be fairer ? » 


» Returning. to the official interview, he said that the slowing 
_up.of the.camera, for talkies did him. wrong, because he always 
depended on.action.. This tempo .,... he illustrated, it. What 
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he felt was that as action had to be formalized, so ‘speech and 
sound must be. Speech must come to have a musical beat. 
Blackmail came into this. I thought this a good idea. But 
then I would, for I was hearing myself say, “" Speech must not 
be literal. The Morning Post said, ‘‘ Aren’t you being 
rather highbrow, Mr. Fairbanks??? Mr. Fairbanks in- 
dignantly said no. If you depend on the public for the success 
of your films, you can’t be too highbrow. 
I did so like hearing that said to a London film-reviewer. 


The public may not be conscious of what you are doing, 


but they are conscious of what youdo. They may not know, 


as you know, how and why you are to get. your effects, 
but they get them just the same. They may not know 
as you know, the planning, the timing, cutting, juxtaposition, 
but they respond to the result which you know they would 
respond to in no other way. The public are just as highbrow 
as we are, said the star, only they are unconscious of it. Mr. 
Fairbanks has no idea what his next film will be, because there 
is no use settling that while the form of the picture remains 
unsettled. The idea was what mattered. He told a story 
about a Chinese philosopher, which the monopolizing gentle- 
man took to mean he might do a Chinese film. This took 
some straightening out, and then he said that, in any case, he 


wanted to do Eisenstein’ s story. Eisenstein would stay six 
months with him. 


Alone, I asked him if he one in dress. 
“ You bet,”’ he said, with a terrific sweep of a golf club. 


. I liked hearing a film-star say it was no good going on mak- 
ing films! until some one achieved a form for talkies. How 
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describe the various types of sound-film. The “ 
represents the film, either old or new, which has been ruined 


to nature noises. 


CLOSE .UP 
much the Eisenstein scoop means honest endeavour for this. 
or simply a little of that plus the American idea of getting the 
best money can buy, I can’t say. But I liked Mr. Fairbanks. 
After all, he did go to Russia before. most of the people who 
will be avame.o this had ever heard of it as a film country.. 


BRITISH EYE PARIS 


“Along the Boulevards American films, which one already 
knows, and French sound-film experiments, all super and 
sonore; also the expensive but highly comfortable new 


Olympia cinema, which although avoiding atmosphere and 
chandeliers has managed some rather ‘tasteless ‘masses of 
green and gold. 


The French are very exact with the terms they use » 
film sonore ’ 


by a loud-speaker accompaniment of cinema music—a ‘ten- 
dency towards the return of the —— of the piano cum fiddle 
flea-palaces. The ‘‘ film sonore ’’ may also contain some true 
The synchronized locomotive-puffing-out- 


of-station scenes are aS much a Sine qua non of contin- 
- ental sound-films as the dancing-girl and backstage episodes 

are of British and American productions respectively. ‘The 
train growls, puffs, roars and whistles and makes all the 
noises which at a railway-station would pass unnoticed but 
which in the quiet and enclosed atmosphere of the ‘cinema 
808 
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startle and aggravate. Sound has not been analysed: The 
combination of fundamental sounds must be artificially 


represented in the sound-film in such a way that it becomes 
unconsciously instead of consciously absorbed when heard 
inside a cinema. Great scope for the cote 
Streets, railways, cafés, circuses and fairs. 

‘The “ film parlant’’ or more pedantically film 
is, as its name implies, the talking-film proper. The ‘‘ film 
parlant cent pour cent frangais 4 usually refers to a produc- 
tion directed by a German in America, in which the charac- 
ters speak French or broken French as in Lubitsch’s Parade 
d’Amour with Chevalier and Jeannette Mac Donald, which 
played to crowded houses at the large Paramount cinema; 
whose attendants dressed in expensive replicas of Chevalier’s 
uniform encouraged one to enter via the carpeted pavement ! 
This film has since been succeeded by Harold Lloyd’s 
Welcome Danger, the appropriate title of which has been 
translated into French by the meaningless Quel Phénomene, 
while Pabst’sDiary of a Lost Woman has been absurdly 
translated into Trois pages d’un eines and at otis same e time 
completely ruined in the cutting. ) 

Tobis has presented Sous les Toits de Paris bi René Clair 
assisted by Georges Lacombe, at the colossal Moulin Rouge 
Cinema. The film is almost a sign that Clair will one day 
produce a great talky. The prologue and epilogue of 
chimney pots are delightful, though the beauty is cinematic 
and’ not enhanced by sound, but all the more remarkable is 
the fact that these old-world buildings are not bits of real 
Paris but sets erected in the gardens of the studio 
at Epinay. Clair, like’ the others, has experi- 
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mented with noise, novelty'.and tone tricks. A scene 


in the dark accompanied. by ..the noise... of. pass- 
ing trains achieves good effects, and in another scene 
a strong atmosphere is obtained by a bar of music. repeated 


by a gramophone needle catching in a groove of a record, In 


a vertical panorama shot of a block of apartments, Clair 
shows the inhabitants of each room each singing the catching 
refrain of the air *‘ Sous les Toits de Paris,’’ the music of 
which Albert Préjean, the hero, is selling from. the street 
corner below. In this shot, indeed, sound has been cleverly 
mounted, for the song is carried: on from. the voice of one 
woman to that of a man and then to the discordant.tone of 
another woman. Another effect: Préjean. goes. upto Pola 
Illery in the streets and whispers to her; here the picture. is 
seen but the words not heard—a clever little touch which 
probably saved the censor’s scissors.. The basis ofthe story 
is hero-villain stuff, but the details are original, and through- 
out the film there is an air of Clair-Lacombe iiadestiniinh 
adept combining of tragedy and humour... 
Marcel. |’Herbier’s Nuits des Princes is, on. a 
story and contains fewer tricks and. experiments to enable it 


to be classed. amongst the pioneers. Disappointing .are. his 


scenes of horsemanship from which we. had expected so 
much, they are mere strivings after grand. effect as was. his 
immense world-map décor in L’Argent and are not,as power- 


ful.as another scene in which a gloriously. executed Russian, 


knife-dance is greatly enhanced by,a continuous repetition, of 
rapid music and clapping. We were, perhaps because in 
the mood, roused almost as much as by Dovjenko’s montage. 
~ Criticize these films.as wholes and one arrives at the para- 
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dox that they are nothings; search for their small rédesmniing | 


features and they are more liable to convert one into the ap- 
preciation of ‘future possibilities than any American effort up 
to date. This statement made’ without seen 
Vidor’s attempts. | 

A final French talking-film, Prix de Beauté by A. Génina 
and with Louise Brooks looking very photogenic as Miss 
France but not acting as well as when directed by Pabst. 


Never has one of Pabst’s discoveries achieved more than 


when under his inspiring influence. Greta Garbo! Brigitte 
Helm! And now Louise Brooks! The big trick in Prix 
de Beauté is its remarkable ending, which redeems the pre- 
vious passages whose very mediocrity emphasizes the end- 
ing’s’ splendour. | ‘An exceptional end and for once not a 
happy one. Louise, who has won a beauty prize, accepts a 


talking-film engagement against the will of the man with 
whom she is living. The evening arrives when she is to 
attend the private viewing of her film. She is seated in the 
little projection room watching herself on the screen and 
hearing herself sing a popular melody. The villain-prince 
seated beside her is caressing her hand. Semi-darkness 


broken by the flickering beams of the projector. Her lover 


arrives, is guided to the door by her talky-voice. In jealousy 
Hie shoots, she falls, but her figure on the screen-within-a- 
screen continues to move e and to ming over ener one body the 


| words of the 


Ne sois pas jaloux, tais-toi . . . 
Je: qu’un amour, c’est toi! 


ee solilaebaat really. 0 one of beauty and irony, and at last a 
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CLOSE UP 
morsel of true sound-film technique. For the rest, there are 
a lot of grand-scale portions and the dialogue is childish but 


Louise has developed a talky-laugh which appeals both 


visually and orally, although as the film has been _ post- 
sychronized credit for the oral part may be due to her .un- 


| known French ‘‘ double,” What a state of affairs. 7 


* * 


At the studlio.cinemas the tendency to » appreciate ‘American 
underworld dramas persists and consequently the pro-— 
grammes are seldom of a very startling nature. L’Oeil de 


Paris is always excellent with its policy of showing classics 


which one wishes to see again or which one has previously 
missed. Recent programmes have included Dans la Rue 
which was known in its country of origin as Jenseits der 
Strasse and which makes an attractive addition to the group 
of wonderful ‘‘ Rue ’’ dramas, The Street, Joyless Street, 
and the Tragedy of the Street. In the same programme 
Germaine Dulac made an attempt in her film Theme and 
Variation to compare the rhythm of a dancing-girl with that 
of machinery, or rather, she makes the girl revolve her legs | 
and the camera-man his camera in such a way that the resul- 
tant movements can be linked up with pictures of pulley 
wheels and pistons. In a later programme, the Oeil presented. 
Finis Terrae, one of the few beautiful French films which one 
has had the opportunity of seeing in England and, thanks to 
the Dundee Film Society, also in Scotland. This master- 
piece was accompanied by another masterpiece, a compara- 


tively little known film of Germaine Dulac’s entitled La 


Souriante Madame Beudet, a film by which she should be 
recognized and thus admired. It is neither surrealist nor 
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symphonic but is a simple tale of a simple woman living with 
her extraordinary husband in a provincial town. Made at 
about the same time as Chaplin’s great film A Woman of 
Paris it represents in the same way an enormous advance- 
ment in screen technique and consequently can never become 
entirely dated. During recent weeks the Oeil de Paris has 
revived Thérése Raquin, The Private Life of Helen of Troy, 
and La Coquille et le Clergyman, and has published a long 

list of films promised for future programmes which includes 


Les Nouveaux Messieurs, Les Deux et 


Beauté and Por. 


The Studio 28 having presented Bed and Sofa and 
Bunuel’s sadistic Un Chien Andalou in the same programme 
has now turned to policier drama and has fora month been 
offering Alibi with Chester Morris. For those who enthuse 
over all that is surreal, be it noted that the authentic manu- 
script of Un Chien Andalou can be read in the latest number 

of ‘‘ Le Surréalist ”’ obtainable from Libraire Corti; further- 
more that Bunuel is in the course of producing La Béte 


Andalouse from which - we hope to discover the source of 


surrealism ! 


Agriculteurs revives at regular "intervals. Lubitsch’s 


-L’Eventail de Lady Windermere; Chaplin’ Opinion 


Publique (A Woman of Paris); Epstein’s La Glace a Trois 
_ faces and the American. novelties Jazz and Club 73, as well 
as providing an interesting ‘‘ Beiprogramme ”” of shorts. 


-Ursulines jis, disappointing and has for a very long time 
been giving Terror featuring May MacAvoy, a film which 
may tend to discourage one from going to see La Daphnie, 
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Jean Painlevé’s wonderful microscopic nature study which 
in the;same programme... 4 
Vieux Colombier having concluded | a run of the super 


-Renoir-Hessling La Petite Marchande d’Allumettes is now 


presenting the much. discussed new. German reportage Les 
Hommes, le Dimanche (Menschen am Sonntag). An inter- 
esting documentaire and an old Siaaai comedy, can also 


be seen. 


* | 
The einéicluba and groups: if not the most important are 


certainly the most amusing features of Parisian ciné life... 
The Tribune Libre du Cinéma, that curious medley of 


snobs and students, which fortnightly overcrowds the Salle 


Adyar, recently held their first heated debate on the sound- 
film. Illustrations included worthless. extracts | from Le 
Requin produced by Henri Chomette who wishes to dis- 
associate his name from the film in the state in which it was 


finally released. Ruttmann’s La Melodie du Monde was 


enthusiastically received, although on analysing the ap- 
plause it was evident that the cinematic touches were being 
appreciated more than the actual effects of sound. 

During May, the Groupement de Spectateurs d’ Avant- 
Garde gave an afternoon at Vieux Colombier for the jeunes. 
This was the first cinema event'in Paris of real interest for 
over a month. The first film on the programme was Nais- 
sance d’un Illustré by Chenal, which was shot, so it is said, 
in seven hours but which remains, nevertheless, a quite 
thorough little document of how an illustrated weekly, the 
Cinémonde, is prepared and printed heliographure. The 
photography is good, the shots well chosen, the details clear, 
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and a certain feeling of the rhythm of machines apparent. 
Next; a fragment showing Carmen Boni shooting railway- 
_ Station sequences for Quartier Latin, This film interestingly 

demonstrates the methods employed to produce moving- 


shots, and even a motor-car is seen moving along the plat- 


form of a Paris station in order to capture from a novel angle 
shots of the outsgoing train. At this stage the customary 
Parisian ciné uproar arose. We have come to see Avant- 
garde films! These are not Avant-garde films! After a 
policeman had removed three shrieking persons who should 
‘but have waited for the third item, the performance was con- 
tinued amidst amazing peace and order. 

The third film was Histoire de Detective, the latest film: of 
the young Belgian cinéaste Charles Dekeukeleire, who had 
already made us impatient with his Impatience at Stuttgart. 
Dekeukeleire is without doubt. the most extreme of the left- 
wingers and is, frankly, the least intelligible of all. Yet his 
work is sufficiently interesting for one to seek for a why and 


wherefore rather than to cast it aside with a superior shrug. 


_ This film opens with a long but intelligible title explaining 
that it represents part of the log-book of a certain detective 
who has been attempting to settle a divorce case by obtaining 
clues with his cinema camera. Moreover, throughout the 
film the titles are so intelligible in themselves that one expects 
a dramatic continuity instead of which we are treated to 
pictures which bear no resemblance (unless “‘ latently 
visual ’’) to the preceding text. The film may be based on 
theories of sex-psychology, for during one period the 
pictures are continuously interspersed with titles in the form 
of two visiting-cards upon which are printed ‘‘ Monsieur ’’ 
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and ‘‘ Madame”? respectively. -If a visiting-card: announces 


Monsieur, we are occasionally permitted to see Monsieur but 
are more usually presented with pictures of landscape and 
water. Matters become complicated when: le détective 
shows a little avant-garde film’ which he made to amuse 
Madame but to bewilder us, and the film ends without our 
having even discovered whether’ successful) divorce re- 
sulted. “We understood from M. Dekeukeleire himself that 
he is now working ona simple document of Belgian customs, 
The next film on the “ Spectateurs’’ programme: and one 
which received an enthusiastic welcome was Les Champs 
Elysées by Jean Lod and Boris Kaufmann.» All aspects of 
the Champs from Etoile to Concorde are wittily dealt with, 

and though it is not strictly ‘ true cinema ’’ it is for this 
reason so successful. Wit by contrasts: girl’s legs—shocked 
parson. Autour de l’Argent, which followed, is an excell- 
ently mounted document of shots taken by Jean Drévilte dur- 
ing the production ‘of 1’Herbier’s Argent. Described 
modestly as an ‘‘ indiscretion cinégraphique a film 
of masterly technique and an organized montage’ of shots 
with which one will associate Dréville’s name as a great ciné- 


-aste with a future. The sixth film Nogent, Eldorado du 


Dimanche' one: of. those unpretentious documentaires: of 
pictures’ which’ an amateur can record on his Baby-Pathé; 
Marcel Carné has, however, joined his shots to form a ‘quite 
pleasing little film of Parisian trippers spending: their 
Sunday on the banks of the Marne. -Eugené Deslaw’s La 
Nuit Electrique followed. “It is no longer new and is known 
even in England. Deslaw has not been able to find many > 
bright electric lights in Paris, and:all his most striking shots 
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are those of the extraordinary bands of white light to be 
found advertising the cafés and cinemas of Berlin west. The 
_ final film, was La Zone. Georges Lacombe in his essay of 

Paris’ s flea~-market has delved into the reality of the life of 
the,“ chiffoniers,’’ who at five in. the morning, search for 
rags. and. bones amongst the débris of the dustbins. A 


spectator indignantly declared that this film was making fun 


of tragedy; but it does not, for it has been made with the 
most obvious sincerity and an entire lack of superficiality. 


We have not been stirred so much by a “‘ short.’’ since see- 
ing René Clair’s Entr’acte, and now the producers of these 


two rare morsels of Pictorialism have combined in making 


| 

up. T hree days later we saw The General Line 
in uncut version and including even the banned black-cat 
sequence. Since the film was wrest 8 banned at the 
Sorbonne, it has been shown only once in\Paris, to a private 
audience at the Russian Embassy, but this time the Cercle 


de la Russie Neuve presented it. M. Autant and Mme. Lara, | 


the founders of this group are the true artists-for-art’s-sake. 
On paying:10 frcs. per annum one can see without additional 
charge all the most marvellous and latest Russian films. The 
performances take place in their tiny fourth-floor studio ‘‘ Art 
et Action,’’ where the most advanced Theatre in Paris is also 
presented, the actors often being chosen in Eisenstein 
manner from the workers themselves. The circle is in posses- 
sion of original versions of Arsenal and Stump of an Empire, 
which films have already been presented on various occa- 


sions this year. A banned film, an unprotected projector, 
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CLOSE UP 
one narrow) exit, two policemen outside but unable to enter’ 
the house—it is thus that one overcomes the Censor.in® Paris; : 
the Censor which allowed the revolutionary Storm over: Asia 
to: bé shown at every little cinema in ‘Paris, but who would 
not allow a private group of scientists to view an agricultural: 
document. For those who love petition-signing, there is ‘the 
petition. against’‘‘ La Campagne: contre 1’U.R:S.S.,’” which’ 
cites. the -Koutepof. scandal, the Eisenstein: scandal, ‘the 
Deterdingseandal, and: which is" obtainable. from: ‘Tue 
Guy-de-la-Brosse, Paris; (5e.).. Mite: 980.300, 80 

An interval of:three more thin: Painlevé’s 


conference at the Sorbonne on the scientific film. 


His illustrative programme opened with Le Bernard I’ Her- 
mite, a film of the housing problems of crab-like creatures 


who make their homes in empty molluscs. : The: vivisection 


of a dog and an operation on a human nose’ followed; these 


films must be of immense value to the scientist, but are grue- 


some for the mere ¢inéphile andthe audience groaned.: Next 
was given Painlevé’s’ unreleased. film Caprelles ef Panto- 
podes,. describing the life of Caprelles which are: undefinable 


submarine creatures whose curious manner of bowing gives 
them a distinguished appearance; and of Pantopodes, a type 


of aquatic daddy-long-legs whose eggs are contained : under 
the feet of the female. The applause with which ‘his: latest 
film was received proves that he will have a success with it as 
great as with his previous film Crabes et Crevettes, which 
has for so long been appreciated at the Oeil de Paris. He 
next Showed a’ German’ X-ray film which had just: béens res 
ceived by air; the great moment arrives at the end, whem the 
movements of jaws, tongue and throat: aré seen when a man 
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speaks: . The final film and that which we considered the 
most beautiful was Hyas et Steroninques,; which also in- 
¢cluded. pictures of Spirographs.- -Painlevé explained that 
these long names were only inserted because the public de- 


nanded to know exactly what they were seeing! Hyas and 
steroninques are creatures cover themselves. with 
sponge, the spirograph is an anemone-like creature which 
opens and shuts in the manner of a peacock’s tail and pro- 
duces the most beautiful movements we have ever seen on 
the screen. Experimenters in lights, shades, and the abstract 
should really commence with nature under the sea. 


A sutfvey of Paris would become eternal if press-day did 


not arrive. Mention must, however, be made of one more 
film, La Servante produced by Jean Choux; the sincerity of 


Jean Camara’s acting and the beauty of the natural scenery 
of Saint-Trépez makes this one of the most valuable French 
films of the year. Also having advertised cinemas, films, 


and producers, let us, though quite independent, stress the 


value when in Paris of obtaining each Friday ‘‘ La Semaine 
a Paris,’’. the booklet which not only gives the full pro- 
grammes of all cinemas but also collects under separate head- 


ings the names of all producers and actors whose works can — 


be seen during the current week, Often with the aid of this 
booklet a Russian masterpiece or German classic can be dis- 
covered; in, fact, during the last:month such films as Expia- 
tion, Yellow Identity Card, and Tragédie de la Rue have 
been revived at quite ordinary quartier cinemas. Then there 


is M. Corti’s libraire where a welcome is given to cinéphiles 
who are at liberty to examine at their leisure and without — 
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obligation the very of books 


with Cinema.) ene 


The future? Abel: Gince seals the 
of the long awaited Fin Du Monde, and Jacques de’ Baron- 
celli ‘has completed’ the sound-film’ l’Arlésienne ; French 
studios are otherwise comparatively inactive: The Tribune 
Libre announces a-Cavatcanti soirée de gala; the® group 


1’Effort: advertises an ‘evening of Mélies’ early filmlets and 


Valeska Gert: ‘returns’ soon to an afternoon’ of 
uted 


E: SE. 


‘COMMENT REVIEW 


_SOUVEN R. 


veaux. Man Ray’s volume has just reached a third edition. 


Stills from L’Etoile de Mer and film strips from Emak 


Békia; photograms, paintings and: constructions | in. cork : 
words of appreciation and press cuttings, = + 


‘Man Ray fait mieux que Lourdes.ou le fakir 
at the collected photos one would say that’ his 


greatest miracle has been in apap artists 
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OUT FILMS. <a 

A Hint TO: THE AVANT-GARDE. 

Barbierk Gott told me thiat Sinclair Hill to re- 


make Mr. Smith Wakes Up on account of its | Ane, 
tion on Broadway. 

“€T wonder,’’ Miss Gott ‘if short films will 
always be used to try out the success of story and atmosphere 
in the efficient days to come. The public flock to see a film of 
which they have read the story, and they don’t let the fact that 


¥ 
2 ‘ 


they have seen a play of the same name stop their cinema at- ia 
tendance. So why should they not turn up for the extended - 
version of a two reeler ?”’ 
O.B. 

| BOOK REVIEW. 

i colleague handed usa copy of M otion Piciure ‘Continuitieg 

(Columbia University Press. Ls. Which he had just received 
for review. 

- The book is made up of three continuities ; ae Kiss for 


Cinderella, The Scarlet Letter and The Last Command. RK a | 
play, a book, an original script ; kinematic gestation. What a 

the director can do to the scenarist and what the scenarist can a 
do to the author is here clearly shown. _ Sternberg cut' John a 
Goodrich’ § Rotterdam and Ellis Island episodes with all their 
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sequelae ; killed off the heroine and improved most of the situa- 
tions. Ebullient scenarists found plenty of comedy for Haw- 
thorn’s grisly tale of Hester. Barrie, the annotator declares, 
has ‘‘ a moving picture mind.’’ ‘* But the movies couldn’t 
bear to give up-the traditional golden hair and stary wand of 
the fairy tale. The blonde Esther Ralston glitters and shines 
in the most approved manner of the 


EXHIBITION, 


Sur-realist at the Leicester Galleries; paintings by Jean- 
Pierre Viollier. 


While we wait for Bunuel’s sequel to Le Chien Andalou | 
we can look at Viollier’s beautiful paintings and learn that 


cinematography has weenndi touched the field of the Sur- 
realists. 


The hagiographers us that Viollies us that 
there is. nothing vague in a. ALOR: that a dream 1 Is all detail 


and. drama. We are reminded. 


There is an odd root, looking Tea an octopus, faites which 
beaked.lilies spring. Blood-drops from the beaks. 
tiny figures dart away amongst toppling houses; one waves 
a red flag. The left hand foreground is filled with a large 

column and a stone ball. . Another canvas shows a giant 
wing, with disordered feathers, spread in a magic forest. 
Large,. red blood-drops are. spattered. . Another shows a 
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queer nest; on which a scarlet spider crawls, with a hand 


shows a face inside the twisted wire frame of a mirror resting’ 


on a tomb from which a tree trunk sprouts. A cream cup, 


candles, and a yellow lily make ‘nightmare: 
Blood drops take on their inner light. ‘And soon. 


Let one of the Paris bunch give us a short with a close up 
as moving as the boy’s face, with the sanity bars, and the 


bird offering a feather, and the hand holding out a daggers 


we wes nan a du départ in production. 


Schrhidt Verlag of Berlin have published a an 


and inexpensive ‘‘ buchlein,”’ ‘entitled Der Kampf Um die 


Erde by S.M. Eisenstein and ‘W..' Alexandroff, being the 


scenario of The General illustrated wer 
reproduced photographs. © 


In the place of a Preface, Bisenstein has written an article 


“Drehbich? Nein: Kinonovelle !’’ in which he favours the 


form of the literary cinema pevelette rather than: ‘the’ tradi+ 
tional detailed film manuscript. ad 3873 


~The author of a scenario has: tie tight! to tis: own 
guage, from which the’ Regisseur should reach the same level 


of Srpression through the meditm of his profession and his | 


special art. It is the task of the Regisseur to make visible the 
‘emotions set down in the ‘to find a ‘cinemato- 
| graphic equivalent to the written word. ° 
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. The first attempt at the cinema-novelette, which reaches 
back to’ 1926, is that. of The General Line, which follows. the. 
article, and which, combined with the resulting film itself, 
aptly exemplifies Eisenstein’s theory that iat’ film scenario is 
the champagne bottle, whose only purpose is to let the cork, 
pop out in order that the over-sparkling ied dachiaaton of the 
wine may flow into the thirsty throats. 

. The little book is printed in Latin characters and, owing to 
its simple style, can be appreciated by those with only an 
of German. | 


CHARLES E. ‘Srennouse, 


‘Only two amateur film societies were represented at the 
Photographic Fair in London. The London A.C.A. had 
prepared specially a well constructed but poorly lighted short 
on 16 mm. illustrating the various,stages in the production of 
an. amateur film. Ace Movies, a new but ambitious Society 
of forty members ran a poorly constructed but well lighted 
short on similar lines. Both attracted continuous and con- 
siderable attention, and results should the 
ing publicity. | 

It seems a pity that: the federation of amateur societies set 
up by the amateur convention in the autumn of last year was 
not represented: Here would have been an opportunity of 
presenting the amateurs as a national movement, instead of 
leaving it to a couple of independent units to exhibit. Perhaps 
next year it willbe done. It shouldbe. 

Bell and Howell, Kodak and the other equipment com- 
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‘pariies ran daily demonstrations, regaling the public with the 
usual incredibly dull travel films that don’t travel, and abom- 


tnations of the Two Hours in the £00 and: 
with a Camera school. We fled. > DI 


The most interesting piece of on the was 


| the De Vry Cine-Tone, a 16. mm. projector with a gramo- 

phone attachment and electric pick-up. A revolving shaft 
connects the projector with the gramophone record turntable, 
and perfect synchronization is claimed. It was difficult to 
check this in the demonstration room; but in any case its _— 
it outside the reach of most amekeurs; 


OR. Bo. 


od, UP AND DREAM! 


“Ona certain day i in the merry month of May a small item 
“ news appeared i in a couple of London newspapers. | It was 
to the effect that three Russian films were being publicly ex- 
hibited in three separate London cinemas. 
not exactly tremble at the arifouncement, and the riot act 
was not proclaimed from police headquarters: ©.» | 

No, it was not a dream, but a solid, sober fact. Three 


Russian films showing in London at one and the same time! 


Mother, The End of St. Petersburg, Turksib! And less 


than twelve months ago your friends would have laughed 
derisively if you dared to siiggest ‘that some day, 


820 


‘The universe did 
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a failure. 
Theatre is off the beaten track, tucked away in a side streét, 


ay 
| 
4 
| 


- perhaps, a’ Russian film might, only might, ‘somehow, or 
—_ find its way into a cinema. programme. | 


The End of St Petersburg was given a fortnight’ s public 
run at a West End Theatre. Sceptics gloomily forecasted 
The Press will kill it, they said: The Scala 


they said. It might last a week, but two weeks—never, they 
said. It’s not entertainment, The 
‘wants leg shows, they said. 

The End of St. Petersburg ran for i its allotted: spent a two 
weeks, and made money. 

‘Mother was banned by the and the | 
Council. The West Ham Town Council granted it a loca! 
licence. It ran with conspicuous success in no less than five 
West Ham cinemas. — 


Now Turksib is going the rounds. The Manchester trade 
show was a sensation, and Turksib has been booked widely 
in the textile towns of Lancashire. Only a few London 
cinemas seem to have taken it so far. Manchester does 
to-day, London does to-morrow. Or won’t it? - 


There lot of barriers to break down. Take this 
‘example. A cinema. Liverpool (it. shall be nameless) 
booked Turksib and advertised it in the local. Paper thus: 


KARL DANE and GEORGE K. ARTHUR” 
“ALL AT SEA, 
Also Turksib, ‘a real super.) 


Next xt Thursday The Nawghty Princess. 
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eC lose Up ever ‘offers a prize bun there will be little diffi 
culty in selecting the first recipient. 


A little cinema in the East End ran Shanghai Désaitent 


for a week. The General Line, shown to the Film Society, 
fias been passed by the Censor with an “ A” certificate. The 


London Workers’ Film Society has shown the delightful 


‘Soviet cultural film Men of the Woods. | Workers’ Film 


Societies have been founded i in Liverpool, Cardiff, Edinburg, 
Manchester, Bradford. 


~The world moves on. 


HOLLYWOOD NOTES. 


! 


A year and a half ago the erratic tide of filmdom was carry- 


ing Europeans back from Hollywood to their native shores. 
With a few individual exceptions, there appeared to be no 
place for them in the newly arrived talking pictures. Now 
the tide has turned, and Hollywood, with its ptesent inflow 
of foreigners, is becoming more fhumerously cosmopolitan 
than it ever was in its days of pantomime. This immigration 
includes ‘not only actors and directors, but also many other 
types of artistes—composefs, novelists, playwrights, im- 
presarios, as well as voice culturists, language teachers and 
various other specialists now required by the studios in their 


— for the different markets. 


Blaue Engel, for UFA by Joseph von 


berg of Paramount-Lasky, “responsible for the recent 
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arrival in. Hollywood of Marlene Dietrich, Her performance 
in this picture with Emil Jannings, in addition to her ability 
to speak English, won for her an immediate. call to America 
under contract with Paramount. studio.. Her first picture 
here, Morocco, is in the direction 
of von Sternberg. 
~ Hollywood is now regretting that it ever allowed, Jannings 
to leave; and it is more than likely that he will be induced to 
return, in view of the success of his first German talking 
picture, with Fraulein Dietrich, as well as that of its English 
version, The Blue Angel. Nor is. he the only one whose 
shortsighted exiling is now repented. The need for real 
actors is daily becoming more apparent, and Hollywood has 
no native duplicates.of Jannings, Varconi, Veidt, Baclonova, 
Nazimova and other like émigrés. 

Emile de Recat, a theatrical with exten- 
sive experience in South America and Australia, as well as 
in Europe, has been engaged by Pathé to. supervise the 
foreign-language productions of that company. For the 
present Pathé is confining such productions to Spanish, and 
for this purpose de Recat has gathered together a troupe of 
actors from Spain and South America—the first exclusively 
Spanish ‘stock company to be established by any of the lead- 

‘In the Sidsiog of Monsieur Le Fox, a story of Northwest 
Canada, M-G-M are making a novel experiment in the pro- 
duction. of foreign versions of a picture. The film is being 
made. ‘simultaneously. in five different: Jangneges+ English, 


a 
\ 


| CLOSE UP 


French, German, Sabina and, Spanish. As. one language 
company of players finishes a scene, another at once takes its 
place on the set and goes through the same scene. The 

picture thus progresses in all five versions at the same time. 
Twenty-five players are enacting. the seven. principal rdéles: 
Barbara Leonard, a native American but educated in Europe 
and a fluent linguist, plays the leading feminine part in each 
of the series except, Spanish. In this particular version she is 
replaced by, Rosita Ballestero. The principal male part is 
taken by Gilbert Roland in English and Spanish. John 
Reinhardt plays it in German, Andre Luguet i in Brench, and 


Franco Corsaro in Italian. 
* * 


As a further indication of Hollywood’s determination to 
compete -with, if-not actually to dominate, the entire foreign 
market in talking films, Paramount. studios have. recently 
completed thirty-seven preliminary short pictures in eleven 
different languages—Spanish, German, French, Italian, 


Portuguese, Russian, Japanese, Finnish, Swedish, Czech, | 


and Esperanto. Universal Company early this year added 
Hungarian to their list of. foreign-language versions... The 
first. in this tongue—Féllékenység, directed by Paul Fejos— 


is reported to have been enthusiastically received upon its 


premiere showing in Budapest. 

* *  # 
W. Griffith has completed his. Abraham Lincoln. Many 
months were devoted to gathering historical data and the pre- 
paring of the scenario by the American poet, Stephen Vin- 


cent Benét. The actual filming ofthe picture was accom- 


plished: in the remarkably short time of thirty-one days. The 
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cast is of unusual length, containing more ‘than a’ hundred 


Oscar Strauss, the Viennese composer, having finished for 
‘Warner Brothers his first screen operetta, The Danube Love 
Song, is now under contract with M-G-M. He is at present 
preparing for this company an elaborate musical score for'a 
film version of Schnitzler’s Daybreak. In consenting to com- 
pose for the screen, Strauss states that he has done so because 
of his conviction that the audible film far exceeds the stage 
as a medium for the popular presentation of music, notwith- 
standing the fame and financial success achieved by his light 


on the 


of ‘‘ Westerns ’’ and serials, which have heretofore occupied 
a prominent place on their production programmes. Aside 
now from news reels and a few comedies, the company will 
hereafter devote themselves to feature pictures, as exempli- 
fied by All Quiet on the Western Front and King of Jazz 
Revue. Their 1930-31 production budget of $12,000;000 — 
will accordingly be expended on but twenty films, as com- 
paréd with the fifty which this amount vee — ee 


formerly have covered. 
* 


Harold Lioyd’s next picture, Feet First, ‘will ‘all be care- 
fully’ worked ‘out in script continuity before shooting. This 
innovation in the making of comedies has been made’ neces- 
sary by the introduction’ ‘of speech. In the free:and easy 
days: of pantomime, comedy was largely extemporaneous. 
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The larger part of it was ‘‘ written ’’ directly by the camera; 
the.spoken titles being added afterwards and made to accord 
with the action of the finished picture. 


* | 

up for lost time by being even more than garrulous in his first 
audible film, The Unholy Three. He will be nothing short 
of. multi-vocal in this talking edition of one of his former 
most successful silent pictures, for he will use five separate 
and, distinct voices—as. a ventriloquist, a dummy, an old 
woman, a parrot, and a baker. The picture, which is being 
made by M-G-M, will lay claim to still further uniqueness 
and oddity by. introducing with characteristic speech the 


characters of a circus side-show, including a giant anda 


midget, a five-hundred-pound fat-lady,’’ a living 


a hrereater, and other engaging freaks. 
* * 


(gsaciously-. boweil... to ithe: forces of 


and declared itself reformed. In token there-— 


of it has adopted, amid much newspaper publicity, a self- 
imposed code of film morals three times as long as the Deca- 
logue. Since the pictures have taken to talking, the fear of 
their uttering naughty.words,-in addition to indulging in 
naughty action, has so stirred the ministerial unions and 
other conscientious objectors that they have besieged the 
State legislature as well as the Federal Congress with clamor- 
ous demands for wholesale censorship. In self-defence, 
therefore, and as a means of averting the threatened calamity 
-of over-zealous interference, Hollywood has voluntarily 
undertaken to make itself chemically pure. For the time 
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God and man. No kiss willexceed a foot and @ half lady 


being, at any rate, it promises to be no longer amorous; brutal 
or vulgar... It,|will neither violate nor ridicule‘ the’ laws’ of 


will hereafter take a bath in public, and no gentleman will 
cast illicit glances at some’ other gentleman’s wife; ‘nor’ will 
any rufhan crack another ruffian over the head without apolo- 
gizing. Decorum, refinement, etiquette, culture, gentleness, 
purity will henceforward dominate the films, from 'custard+ 


pie, comedy to Journey’s End drama, even if it means the 


employment of high-salaried to instruct: 
wood in these social arts. JOTI 


The University. of: Angeles is offering a 
course of study in film broadcasting, ‘under ‘the’ direction of 
Dyonis. Morandini, a television: technical expert. .Recent 
demonstrations of the radio broadcasting of motion aN 
have proven the practicability of this latest scientific marvel, 
and it is anticipated that it will-not be. long: ‘before there is a 


commercial demand for men trained in’ the: ‘operation of 
ikonophones and of all the other intricate 


in cinema. i cision milf 


and Cultural films it was agreed that)it would be useful to 


enquire whether particular films shown affected in any way 


books. chosen. by: the public: from: the libraries. Varidus 
associations of boys’ and girls’ clubs, large® stores, the 
-Y.M.C, Ne and Ys W.C, Ay were to be as well'as 
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: genetal headings of adults ' and adolescents.” 
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the libraries, and thd replies were td be Classified under; thre 


It was 
also decided to enquire of. Evening Institutes in London for 


men and women, and of the National Federation of Women’s 


‘Institutes, how far films assisted their educational work. The 


Committee requested as well that information might be ob- 
tained as to what enquiries resulted from’ the exhibition of 
films. provided. by such. bodies.as Canada House and 
Australia House, and that evidence should be collected from 
firms and: individuals. who had. had experience of educational 
cinema. Among those first to be consulted were to ‘be the 
British Instructional Films, British Empire Film Institute, 


S. Bernstein: 


It is obvious that an enquiry on so a must: “yield 
a great amount of valuablé information. But’as we are one 


of the most: backward nations with regard.to. the i use of the 
cinema in education, we again urge Close Up readers to sub- 
mit their impressions of ‘educational films in England and 


abroad together with their opinion as to how fat these films 
were successful, to the Commission. - For educational films 


can be a dull arid ery, spectacle or they can offer tlie fichest 


material to the cinema, -And if we are-not interested enough 


to present our views. we shall. find that thé valuable field: of 


the cultural film, that the greatest directors abroad have been 


glad to use, will pass in England into the’ harids ofthe 
makers of commercial and borifg text books. The Com- 


mission is anxious: to find out the real) feelings of English 
lovers of the cinema. 


your opinions to 39, Bedford W. C.l. 


Send a, pestcard or a letter, containing 
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The Lighthearted Student 


German, 
“By BRYHER AND TRUDE WEIss, 


“~~ 


4 Being the first of an admirable series of guides to foreign ee 
for hurried people. Let us call the authors humanitarian and: have done | 
with it. They have found that all the words you need. are similar to English 
words, or rhyme with them. Root-principles have been rearranged, all that 
is vital can be counted on your ten fingers. Designed for the: visitor to 
Germany, it contains only that which the visitor will be likely to need. 
Because of intimate and gay doggerel, the learning of grammar, idiom and 
modern need abash you no longer. this from 

Dare desperate diithes deigi 
«To go to market in the rain? ”’ 


“Three well-known authors worked for hours to achieve the 
above rhyme, which contains, however, the German declension 
- of the definite article used in Berd singular with a masculine noun. 


Nominative the = der (dare) 
Dative to the = dem (dames) 

“Aceusative the = den (deign).. 


‘Try to see im your bend. some women perched on top ofa 
cart full of vegetables, in their best clothes, going to market. Then ~~ 
think of a thunder storm coming up and i what 
repeat over and over to yourself 
| Dare désperate dames deign 
gotomarketin'therain? 
‘hind when. you really know it, try the German, der, des, dem, den. oe 


_ From this example, you will see that your task will not be unduly ales 


“And yet, when you have assimilated the whole of the fifty ingenious and engag- 


ing lessons, you will have a working knowledge of German which will ‘be 
sufficient for all normal purposes, and carry you. anywhere. | Nobody: un- 


acquainted with the German tongue should be without : 


_ Orders can now be taken. 


Price ow Shilling and Sixpence 


POOL, 26 LITCHFIELD STREET (Charing Gross s Road) 


LONDON, W.C.2 
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“ Oswell Blakeston’s new bord, Extra Blade) takes the reader 
behirid the scenes of film production, ‘and though he may not fully 
believe all that he finds there, he will not be able to complain that 


he has not been entertained. Mr. piakeston s hh pen sees to 
that.’ Sunday, epics. 


The only account the way y British pictures are 
which I have yet read.’ Liverpool Post. 


_ The description of studio life is amazingly vivid, highly know- 
ledgeable in its treatment of technicalities and spiced with crue} 
sketches of studio The 


“Tt is aot ioe “description. ‘ “The: fat, sensual the 
objectionable cameraman, the vulgar star, and the unspeakable 


‘‘ extras,’ are portrayed with savage frankness,”” ; (ROO Standard, 


‘‘Experiments in any art are interesting, and Mr. Blakeston is to 
be commended for his enterprise.” The 


EXTRA PASSENGER 


By OSWELL BLAKESTON, author of Through a Yellow Glass, reveals 
an intimate knowledge of studio life. His films J Do Love to be 
Beside the Seaside; and Light Rhythms (made with Francis 
Bruguiere) have enj a SUCCESS the 


a 6 pence extra, 
# \dades from your bookseller, or from the publisher : 


POOL, 


26 LITCHFIELD STREET (Charing Cross Road) 
LONDON, W 
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Country solely devoted: to the 
Films Professional quality, 


trained Technicians using Amateur talent. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? in Acting, Scenerio 
Make-up, Lighting, 
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amera Operation, Projec- 
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“Bdired iby C. 


“Monthly “Yeaty 36s. 


‘N this review of English literature 

you will find the best creative work 
“r).in poetry and prose that is being done | 
media for no other literary review 
commands, such talent. 


You will find criticism and comment on 

new books and old, while kindred — 
interests—art, music, printing, architec- 
ture, the ‘drama—are served just as 


faithfully. 


‘Every contribution published in ‘the 
London Mercury is. original work. 


Send 38. for two. specimen copies 


MERCURY 
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_MONKEYS’ MOON, By KENNETH MACPHERSON _ 


St. Roch 


TEL: GUTENBE RG 35-88, 


as the W orld 
EN RADE_RIEN QUE LES AA Pp’ TITE ‘LILY, 
By A. CAVALCANTI, . 
LA ZONE, By G. LACOMBE. 
L’ ETOILE DE MER—EMAK BAKIA. BY MAN RAY. 
ERNEST ET AMELIE, By J p—E CASEMBROOT. os 
LA COQUILLE ET LE CLERGYMAN, By'G. DULAC. — 
LA FILLE DE L’EAU, By J. RENOIR, ~ 


-BRUMES D’AUTOMNE, By D. KIRSANOFF. 


RYTHMES D’ UNE CATHEDRALE, By I: LAN ‘DAU. 
LA BALLADE DU CANART, By A. SILKA. 
LES TROGLODYTES, By M. ALLEGRET. 
PARIS EXPRESS, By DUHAMEL. 


I DO. LOVE TO BE BESIDE 
BLAKESTON. 


BITHULITE, By P. 
VUE HEUREUSE, By G. HEYMANN. > 
PARTIE DE CAMPAGNE, By A. STRASSER, 


LA MARCHE DES MACHINES—LES NUITS ELECTRIQUES 
PARNASSE; By EUGENE DESLAW! 


VOYAGE. AU’ CONGO, By “ANDRE 
ALLEGRET. 


SO THIS IS MARSEILLE. By CLAUDE LAMBERT. 


THE SEA 
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Joun AND Epwarp Bumpus, TD., 
~ Booksellers to the King, have a 
large stock of IIlustrated and 
_ second-hand. These may be 
‘seen at 350, Oxford Street, Wet. 
A Catalogue will be sent on re- 
quest. The telephone number 
is Mayfair 1223 
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ROBERT ARON - “= - Epitor 
J. BOUISSOUNOUSE - ASSISTANT EDITOR 


La revue des spectateurs curieux ‘et la seule: publication cinémato-_ 
graphique francaise intellectuellement indépendante 


oth oe which appeared April ist, contains special 
concerning 


LANGDON 
by JEAN GEORGE AURIOL 


“bys. M. EISENSTEIN 


i+ ten little screen stories ‘by 
RAMON GOMEZ DE LA SERNA 


Single. Copies : French 7.50 (monthly) 


Librairie” “GALLIMARD n r 


[form. 43 Rue de Beaune(7")] 
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| France - Fre: 92 
Subscriptions Belgium, Germany - 847; 50} 
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van Gosh; Kok 


P ermanent exhibition of. reproductions i in 
j colour after Breughel, Cezanne, Courbet, 
\ Diirer, Derain, Gauguin, 
Monet P; 1CASSO, 
‘Vermeer, many other 


Modern and Old Masters. 


Lllustrated catalogue ‘of reprod uctions 
sent free on application. 


Original one by leading modern artists, 
including Epstein, Augustus ohn, 
Matthew Smith, Vlaminck, and Duncan 


Grant, are 


on view. 


*Phone : Temple Bar 4710 
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of Close Up are. 


books, and_ increas ingly 
valuable, not only from’ the collectors” angle, but from the students’ as well. 


Nobody. recognizing the of the cinema can afford to be 
unique 


"REFERENCE BOOKS OF THE FUTURE 


and the 


Al are still at the following prices : 


Vol. Byres _ (July-December, 1927) Price 25 Shillings 


Vol. 2. (January-June, 1928) increased to 25 Shillings 
— a — limited number of he above two volumes are obtainable. 
Vol. 3: (July-December, 1928) 
10 Shillings and 6 Pence 


“Increased from +1930 to 15 Shillings 


Vol. 4. . (January-June, 1926) 10 Shillings | and 6 Pence 


‘Vol. 5. ‘iuly-December, 1929) 10 Shillings and 6 Pence 


Postage o on each Yolume 6 pence ‘extra. 


26 Litchiield ‘Street. © 
Ai -London,; W.C. 2 
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‘By Bryher 


‘Author of West, ‘Development, Two Selves, Etc, | 


profound and earnest study of conditions governing” the kel in 
films in the U.S.S.R., this book will be of great value not only to the stu 


ling off 
of Russian films, but of. modern Russia.as well. .A wealth of information, 


keen insight, criticism and comparison is’ ‘condensed in — brief 
form. 


chosen to give as-complete an idea as possible of their extraordinary. visual 
beauty, this book would still be cheap at double the price. 


The reader ‘will rise from this book not only with a knowledge V 
of the Russian cinema that he lacked before, but with a picture of 


conditions in Russia that he would probably. not have troubled to. 


obtain from books more to the "—Man- 
‘Every man and women has faith in of: the 


cinema should be grateful . . . gephic and 
F Weekly. 2 


“A book of topical importance.’ —Mo orning Post, 


= Particularly good chapters on sociological and oderotiiial 


& 


“The clarity of a high-powertd in 
lucent and swift! 


+ 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


POOL, 


26 LITCHFIELD STREET: 
fing’ Cross Road), LONDON Ww. Cc sh 
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